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The war of 1914-1918 caused a severe shortage of housing 
accommodation. The consequent rise in the prices of adequate 
dwellings was counteracted by most Governments through the 
introduction of restrictions on rents. The first report on housing 
published by the International Labour Office in 1921* gave a 
comprehensive analysis of the economic effects of these restric- 
tions. Since then it has become the chief aim of social policy 
in regard to housing to establish minimum requirements 
for healthful housing and to provide every individual with housing 
accommodation conforming to these standards. As the present 
war is likely to cause a new housing shortage, the International 
Labour Office has again turned its atiention to the problem of rent 
restrictions, and more particularly to the question whether the 
aim of modern housing policy is furthered or counteracted by 
this legislation. The following article shows that the latter is the 
case and puts forward a new form of housing policy. The advan- 
tage of the method proposed here is that the longer the system is in 
force the larger will be the number of families which will benefit 
from adequate housing accommodation. In wartime this result 
will be achieved through a redistribution of existing dwellings, 
and in peace-time through the construction of new dwellings. 


HIS article is concerned with the problem of maintaining 

the housing accommodation of the workers in wartime 

in such a way that the progress made before the war can be 
continued as a part of the general post-war reconstruction. 





1 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE ; European Hoysing. rene since the War, 
Studies and Reports, Series G,-No. “1; ‘Geneva, 1924. THT 5 eet! ee 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


PROGRESS OF WORKERS’ HOUSING IN THE INTER-WAR PERIOD 


In retrospect the inter-war period shows a fundamentally 
new development in the conception of the duties of public 
authorities in regard to housing. 

During this period the idea arose that it is a Government 
obligation to see that minimum standards are laid down 
not only for new but also for existing dwellings, both as to 
their quality and as to the use made of them, so that all 
families, even the poorest, can be housed in a way that will 
safeguard their physical and moral wellbeing. 

It was recognised that dwellings fulfilling the established 
standards should be put within the reach of all families. To 
build, or subsidise the building of, a sufficient number of 
standard dwellings has thus been accepted generally as “ a 
permanent Government function for social rehabilitation ”’.' 

A survey of housing policy in different countries confirms 
these broad generalisations. 


Before 1930 very little progress had been made in the 
United Kingdom in improving the housing conditions of the 
poorest sections of the working class. The hope that public 
authorities, by increasing the supply of new working-class 
dwellings, would contribute indirectly to the improved housing 
of the slum dwellers by a kind of filtering-up process was 
disappointed.’ 

The Housing Act of 1930 marked a definite turning point 
in the entire policy. For the first time the public authorities 
stated the criteria according to which a house would be consi- 
dered unfit for human habitation. A slum was defined in 
effect as an area in which “the dwelling houses... are by 
reason of disrepair or sanitary defects unfit for human habita- 
tion, or are by reason of their bad arrangement, or the narrow- 
ness or bad arrangement of the streets, dangerous or injurious 
to the health of the inhabitants of the area ”’. 

In order to be certain that the improvement in housing 
conditions accomplished through public initiative (slum 
clearance) would benefit those living under substandard 





1 Gilbert A. Cam: “‘ United States Government Activity in Low-Cost Housing, 
1932-88 ”’, in Journal of Political Economy, June 1939, p. 357. 

® As will be explained later in this article, the rent restrictions were largely 
responsible for the fact that this process did not take place. 
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conditions, the Act of 1930 made it a statutory obligation 
for the local authorities to find accommodation for people 
displaced from cleared areas. 

A further step was taken in 1935, when for the first time 
a standard for measuring overcrowding was introduced.' 

The most effective measures employed to combat over- 
crowding were the reallocation of tenancies on the local 
authorities’ own estates and the provision of new dwellings 
for overcrowded families. In order to prevent future over- 
crowding, the Minister of Health fixed for each local authority 
in the country a date as from which it became an offence to 
occasion new overcrowding. 

Government encouragement of differential rents adapted 
to the individual tenant’s ability to pay is a link in the policy 
based on the principle that no one must be obliged to live 
in substandard housing conditions. Since a nation cannot 
expect to have a morally and physically healthy population 
unless it is housed in accordance with the established minimum 
standards, the families who can afford to live in dwellings 
over the standard must pay enough to allow poor families to 
live in standard dwellings. 


A similar development, providing the low-income class 
with standard dwellings, has taken place in all the British 
Dominions. 

In Canada, for instance, where the Minister of Finance is 
empowered under the National Housing Act of 1938 to grant 
loans to local housing authorities for the purpose of facilitating 





1 The Housing Act of 1935 lays down that a dwelling house shall be deemed 
to be overcrowded when the number of persons sleeping in the house either : 
(1) is such that any two persons over 10 years of age of opposite sex, not being 
persons living together as husband and wife, must sleep in the same room; or 
(2) is, in relation to the number and floor area of the rooms of which the house 
consists, in excess of the permitted number of persons as defined below : 
Where a house consists of : 
1 room 2. 
2 rooms 8. 
8 rooms 5. 
4 rooms 7¥%. 
5 rooms or more 10, with an additional 2 in respect of 
each room in excess of 5. 
Where the floor area of a room is : 
110 sq. ft. or more 2. 
, Between 90 and 110 sq. ft. 1%. 
Between 70 and 90 sq. ft. 1. 
Between 50 and 70 sq. ft. %. 
Under 50 sq. ft. Nil. 
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the construction of dwellings to be let to families of low 
incomes, the loans may be granted only for the purpose of 
low-rental housing projects intended to remedy shortage, over- 
crowding, or the substandard character of existing housing 
accommodation. Only families with a total income not exceed- 
ing five times the “‘ economic rental” are entitled to rent a 
dwelling in which the loans are invested. If the family budgets 
are not sufficiently large to bear even this low rent, the local 
government may undertake to grant periodical contributions 
to allow reductions in the rents charged. 

The upward trend of housing standards was probably 
most pronounced in New Zealand. The Labour Government 
which came into office in 1935 wanted the term ‘ worker’s 
home ” to cover the highest-grade home that had yet been 
achieved for the majority of any community. They wanted 
the worker’s house to mean a home that set a new high standard 
and not merely a house that bore some relation to an average 
standard.’ In 1936 a housing survey covering 163,000 dwell- 
ings, made by a number of local bodies, showed that 55,000 
of those dwellings were such as to be considered substandard. 
In a very large percentage of these houses, shocking conditions 
prevailed. In a statement made in 1939 before the New Zealand 
Parliament * Mr. Armstrong, the Minister in charge of housing, 
declared that since the Government started housing operations 
and established the Department of Housing * it had let con- 
tracts for well over 8,000 standard houses for rental, and in 
addition there were many houses being built for private 
ownership as a result of the more liberal lending policy of the 
State Advances Corporation. 


In so far as housing policy in Germany is concerned, it is 
stated that “* ... to-day housing welfare is no longer regarded 
as the duty of the State towards individual trade groups or 
age categories, but rather as the link in the chain of measures 
by which social conditions and the health of the people are 
improved by the authority of the Reich and to the extent that 
necessity dictates ’’.‘ 





1 John A. LEE : Socialism in New Zealand (London, 1938), p. 181. 
2 Parliamentary Debates, First Session, 1939, p. 629. 


3 In 1936. 
* See the summary of an article by Stadtrat Adalbert Prem on ‘* Wohnungs- 


fiirsorge fiir besondere Bevélkerungsgruppen’”’ in Housing for Special Groups, 
XVII International Housing and Town Planning Congress, Stockholm, 1939. 
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In some countries the policy of preventing substandard 
housing has been directed in favour of particular groups of 
families—for example, those with many children—which, 
according to experience, have found it particularly difficult 
to provide adequate dwellings out of their own incomes.’ 

In Germany a Decree of 20 April 1939 made it possible 
for the authorities in charge of rent control to decide that an 
adequate number of the dwellings offered for rent should be 
offered to large families. If the owner of a vacant dwelling 
does not find a large family to rent it, he is required to inform 
the authorities, who may designate a sufficiently large family 
in need of a dwelling. Infringement is punished with fines 
up to 5,000 marks. 


In Belgium the State, through the agency of the Société 
nationale des habitations a bon marché, makes loans to affiliated 
associations at 2 per cent. interest; this means that even 
when all expenses have been taken into consideration it is 
possible to charge a rent amounting to only 5 per cent. of the 
total investment cost. 

Families with more than two children are granted the 
following rent reductions : 20 per cent. for 3 children ; 30 per 
cent. for 4 children ; 40 per cent. for 5 children ; and 50 per 
cent. for 6 or more children. In 1937 more than 7,000 families 
benefited from these rebates. When still further assistance 
is needed the welfare authorities intervene. In certain cases 
the State may cover the deficits in the administrative expenses 
of associations undertaking the construction of cheap dwellings 
for large families. 

The extent to which special care is given to the housing 
of large families in Belgium is illustrated by a Decree stating 
that in certain circumstances even a large family housed in a 
cheap subsidised dwelling may be required to terminate its 
lease if a still larger family is in need of adequate accommoda- 
tion. 


Danish legislation also provides specially for the housing 
of families with many children. In April 1938 a law was passed 





1 In the report of the Danish Population Commission it was demonstrated that 
large families generally are in a much worse economic position than those with 
few children. Industrial development and the great number of laws prohibiting 
child labour have reduced the incomes of the large families, which, as a result, 
usually cannot afford to pay for sufficient space. 
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by which State loans may be granted for the building of 
dwellings and the lowering of rents for poor persons with large 
families. The rents are lowered according to a sliding scale. 
Families with three, four or five children are entitled to a 
corresponding rent reduction of 30, 40 or 50 per cent. These 
reductions are cancelled when the family’s income increases, 
when the children reach the age of 16 (unless their education 
is being continued or they are unemployed), or when the 
children leave the parents’ home. 

The sums required to cover the cost of the rent subsidies 
are drawn from a fund established from the house property 
tax, which is levied on all buildings erected since 1933 by 
municipalities or co-operative societies with financial assis- 
tance from the State. 


In Sweden the building of houses for large families with 
small means receives both State and municipal support. 
The municipalities provide the building site free, negotiate 
the loan, and supervise the building activity. The State 
makes a loan covering 30 per cent. of the building costs. This 
loan may be granted on the security of a second mortgage. In 
addition, the State contributes direct family allowances in the 
form of rent reductions amounting to 30 per cent. for families 
with not less than three children under 16 and 70 per cent. 
for families with not less than eight children under 16. 

The existing housing of families desiring to move into the 
dwellings subsidised by the State or the municipality is inves- 
tigated by a municipal body. 


Similar legislation in favour of large and necessitous 
families was under preparation in a large number of other 
countries (including Finland and Norway) at the outbreak 
of the present war. 


In the Netherlands the municipalities are in principle 
obliged to provide cheap housing for poor families evicted 
from condemned dwellings and unable to rent a suitable home. 


In Mexico the State’s interest in the housing problem is 
plainly shown. The Mexican Constitution (Article 123, Sec- 
tion 7), the provisions of which are reaffirmed by the Federal 
Labour Act of 1931 (Section 111, paragraph III), states that 
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in any enterprise, whether agricultural, industrial, mining, or 
other, the employer must furnish his workers with comfortable 
and hygienic living accommodation at a rent not exceeding 
\% per cent. per month of the census value of the house. 

The Government is aware, however, that this measure can- 
not solve the problem alone, since the higher real wages which 
the regulation in Section 111 of the Federal Labour Act 
involves, may have a restrictive influence on industrial activity. 
The State, therefore, helps the employers in their task of 
constructing cheap houses by granting a number of facilities 
such as help in the acquisition of the site, transport of building 
material, organisation of credit societies, help in organisation 
to reduce costs, etc. 


In the United States the Federal Housing Administration 
has exercised an increasing influence on housing standards 
by making the issue of mortgages on new construction condi- 
tional upon the adoption of detailed minimum requirements. 

When the President signed the United States Housing Act, 
on 1 September 1937, low-cost housing was established for the 
first time as a permanent Government function. The Federal 


Government now recognises it as a decided community need, 
pointing the way not only to slum elimination but also to a 
better and healthier future for the low-income group. 


EFFECTS OF THE PRESENT WAR 


It is of course too early to forecast with any certainty 
the effect of the war on the demand for dwellings. An ana- 
lysis of what took place during the last war may, however, 
help to indicate the trend which may be anticipated, in spite 
of the fact that hostilities may have yuite a different form and 
duration. 

In wartime, as in peace-time, it is the number of house- 
holds and not the size of the population which determines 
the demand for dwellings. Mobilisation, therefore, need not 
in itself lead to any important contraction of the demand 
for dwellings, because almost every mobilised man leaves a 
household behind him. 

When the demand for dwellings tends to decline imme- 
diately after the outbreak of a war, it is much more a result 
of the fall in the families’ incomes than a direct result of 
mobilisation. This fall in income, however, is not in all cases 
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allowed to result in an effective reduction of the demand for 
dwellings, because legislation in most belligerent countries 
authorises the courts, during hostilities, to grant tenants whose 
incomes have been modified by the war considerable reductions 
in their rent? or a moratorium for the duration of the war. 

The fall in the demand for dwellings will also be checked 
by other factors, such as the influx from the devastated areas 
of refugees for whom housing accommodation has to be 
found, and the industrial relocalisation which follows the 
growth of the armament industry and of those industries 
which expand because it is difficult or impossible to obtain 
foreign supplies. 

The movement of population during the last war, however, 
had little effect on the demand for dwellings in comparison 
with the shifts which took place immediately after the close 
of hostilities. These post-war movements rapidly increased 
the demand for dwellings in such a way that “‘ the threatened 
housing shortage took on the dimensions of a catastrophe ”’.* 

The soldiers were demobilised and prisoners of war returned 
to their homes. Marriages which had been postponed took 
place, and couples who had been married during the war 
but had never established a home of their own now wanted to 
do so. New frontiers were established, and large numbers of 
peopie emigrated for political reasons, leaving their homes 
in order to live within national boundaries. 

This phenomenon of an increased demand for dwellings 
has been evident after every war and is certain to recur as 
soon as this war is over. 

The supply of dwellings has already shown definite signs 
of contraction, so that an opinion as to the effects of the war 
in this direction may be formed without much recourse to the 
experience of the last war. 

In the pre-war period the construction of new dwellings 
had already slowed down because continued tension and un- 
certainty made Governments realise that war was near. 

In Germany armament activity made new and urgent 
demands on the building industry from the autumn of 1936. 
As full employment existed within the industry, the shortage 





1 See for instance the Decree published in the French Journal Officiel of 5 
October 1939. 
® INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: op. cit., p. 10. 
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of labour and of building materials, such as iron and wood, 
made it necessary to divert available labour and material to 
the activities which from a political point of view were consi- 
dered the most essential. This necessity involved keeping 
the building of dwellings and settlements within rather narrow 
limits.! 

In a number of European countries increased rearmament 
activity caused building costs to rise to such heights that they 
constituted a serious obstacle to the construction of new 
dwellings in the immediate pre-war period. 

In the Report of the Committee on Scottish Building Costs * 
it is stated that the Government’s rearmament programme had 
clearly some bearing on the production and cost of local 
authority houses in Scotland during the period from 1934 to 
1938. 

Both materials and labour were drawn away from housing 
schemes to building contracts in connection with rearmament. 
As the contractors on this kind of Government work were 
paying higher prices to obtain materials and premium wages 
to secure men, the best operatives were enticed away from 
housing work. 

When war was declared the need for concentrating the 
resources of the building industry on essential work for national 
defence reduced housing activity to a minimum. The local 
housing authorities in both England and Scotland were 
immediately informed that for the time being further slum 
clearance and development schemes already in progress 
should stop short of demolishing houses and only such new 
houses should be completed as were already in an advanced 
stage of construction. These general decisions are open to 
modification only in some rural districts where a small number 
of building workers will still be available even under emergency 
conditions.* 

Even in the neutral countries, and especially in those near 
the scene of war, public expenditure for national defence has 
increased, and public expenditure for housing purposes will 
consequently have to be cut. 





1 InstiTuT FUR KONJUNKTURFORSCHUNG : Der heutige Wohnungs- und Sied- 
lungsbau, Sonderheft 45, Berlin, 1939. 


2 Cmd. 5977, p. 12. 
* The Times, 11 Sept. 1939; Farming News and North British Agriculturist, 
22 Sept. 1939. 
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In the belligerent countries not only public but also private 
construction will almost be eliminated. Building workers 
are called up, and the prices of building materials are conti- 
nually rising as they are required for war purposes. 

In the neutral countries, where these factors are of less 
importance, the private building industry has difficulty in 
obtaining the materials required from abroad. In the Nether- 
lands, for example, where a large proportion of building 
material is imported, the cost of these materials increased by 
24 per cent. from June to October 19391, while the general 
wholesale price level rose by only per 16 cent. 

It is proving difficult everywhere to finance building. In 
Sweden, for instance, the interest charged on first mortgages has 
increased from 3 to 4 per cent. and mortgage values have 
been reduced from 66 to 60 per cent. for first mortgages and 
from 75 to 70 per cent. for second mortgages. Builders do 
not know at what price it will be possible for them to sell the 
mortgage bonds when the building is finished. New and 
undeterminable risks influence the capital market. Even if it 
is made possible to shift the risk of the future mortgage-bond 
price from the builder to the mortgage bank or the investor’, 
the risk is generally considered too big. 

A further obstacle to building activity is uncertainty with 
regard to future rent. If rent restriction laws do not already 
exist, they may be expected to be introduced.*® 

A Swedish enquiry * made a few weeks after the outbreak 
of the war showed that 45 per cent. of the private construction 
which was to be carried out during next year had been can- 
celled by 1 October. 

When the war is over public authorities as well as private 
persons will have very small resources for building purposes. 
Furthermore, the experience of the last war shows that mone- 
tary instability is likely to arise and to be a serious obstacle 
to the undertaking of new construction. 





1 Index of the Hoofdinspecteur voor de Volkshuissvesting. 

* A Danish law, for instance, allows the sale value of the mortgage bonds which 
may be contracted on buildings before construction to be fixed in advance. 

* The effects of this obstacle may, however, be alleviated if Governments declare 
at once that any rent restrictions or special taxes on property which may be intro- 
duced will not apply to dwellings completed after the outbreak of war. 

* “ Undersékning rérande liget pad byggnadsmarknaden hdsten 19389"’, in 
Sociala Meddelanden, 1939, No. 10, pp. 693-706. 
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A very large proportion of building activity consists of 
repair work.’ Most of this work will be postponed during the 
war, and since many houses will thus deteriorate the war 
will reduce the number of existing dwellings which meet stan- 
dard requirements. 

The war may also directly reduce the supply of dwellings 
by the destruction of existing houses. In the last war this 
applied mainly to the areas at the war front. It remains to be 
seen whether in the present conflict devastation will be limited 
to the war zone. 

The conclusion from this analysis is, in short, that the 
war will cause a considerable reduction in the number of 
existing dwellings and a still greater reduction in the number 
of standard dwellings available. At the beginning of the war 
the demand for housing accommodation will decrease slightly, 
but this tendency will soon be checked * and replaced by a 
slow upward movement which may be expected to accelerate 
rapidly when the war is over. 

The consequent housing shortage will, however, especially 
in neutral countries, depend largely on the way in which the 
housing problem has been faced during the war period. 

The analysis made by the International Labour Office in 
1924 of the housing crisis caused by the war of 1914-1918 led 
to the conclusion that ‘‘in many countries the climax of the 
housing shortage was not reached until two or three years 
after the close of hostilities ; in some, indeed, it does not appear 
to have been reached even yet ’’.® 

As the housing shortage and the misery caused thereby 
do not seem to be limited to the war period, but are likely 
to increase for a long time after the war is over, there is still 
more reason for the Governments to intervene in order to 
safeguard the people from this deplorable consequence of war. 


RENT RESTRICTION 


The usual form of Government intervention in housing 
matters in most European countries during the last war was 





1 At the end of 1935, 31 per cent. of all building workers in Sweden were occupied 
in connection with repair work, and in 1934 repair work represented 25 per cent. 
of the cost value of all building activity. 

* In the second year of the last war a shortage of dwellings made itself felt in 
all countries. 

* Op. cit., p. 15. 
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rent restriction. At the outbreak of the present war some 
houses brought under rent control 25 years ago, especially 
low-rent houses, still remained under control. 

The fact that 20 years of peace did not bring about the 
abolition of this wartime measure was not surprising. During 
the same period restrictions were retained or introduced in 
many other economic matters, and interference with one 
section of the price mechanism often leads to interference 
with other sections. 

During the periods of economic depression before the 
outbreak of the present war it was considered necessary in 
many countries to reduce costs of production, including 
wages, in order to expand economic activity and employment 
without jeopardising the stability of the national currency. 
To protect the workers’ standard of living simultaneous steps 
were taken to prevent an increase or effect a reduction in the 
costs of living, including rent. 

In other countries long-range economic planning has been 
introduced and the entire price system brought under Govern- 
ment direction. This has, in most cases, led to almost complete 
prohibition of any increase in rents. 

Immediately after the outbreak of war new legislation 
was introduced in all the belligerent countries in Europe. 
The projected withdrawal of control was suspended, and the 
existing legislation was expanded to cover almost all buildings. 
A typical example of this development is the housing policy 
in the United Kingdom. 

The Rent and Mortgage Restrictions Act, which became 
law on 1 September 1939, provides that in wartime the houses 
previously under control shall continue to be controlled. 
Further, the control is extended to all existing houses with the 
exception of (1) houses owned by housing authorities and 
(2) houses whose rateable value exceeds £100 in the Metro- 
politan Police District, £75 elsewhere in England and Wales, 
and £90 in Scotland. 

Of the existing 12.1 million houses, 4 million were controlled 
before the introduction of the Act, 1.1 million were owned by 
housing authorities, and as to the remaining 7 million houses 
the limits of rateable value are high enough to ensure that 
only a very small minority, consisting of the largest houses, 
will remain uncontrolled. The rent of the controlled houses 
cannot be raised. Only if the house is considerably improved 
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or rates paid by the landlord are increased, can the rent be 
raised proportionately. As long as the tenant pays his rent and 
otherwise complies with the requirements of his tenancy, he 
cannot be evicted without leave of the courts, which will be 
given only in very exceptional circumstances, when suitable 
alternative accommodation is available. 

In order to protect the houseowner, the Act prescribes 
that the existing rate of mortgage interest cannot be raised 
and that a mortgage cannot be called in so long as the interest 
is paid punctually. 

Effective rent restriction implies that tenants who are 
already in possession of dwellings will be able to satisfy their 
housing requirements at lower rents than they would other- 
wise have to pay. 

The difficulty is that the effect of rent restriction is to 
maintain the status quo, while the demand for dwellings is 
perpetually changing. A family’s housing requirements, as 
well as its income, are subject to changes, and in the war or 
post-war period these changes are likely to be particularly 
frequent and violent. 

The natural development of the household begins with one 
or two persons. When the family is formed it is in course of 
time increased by a number of children, who after 15 or 20 
years leave the home to pursue their education, to take up 
employment elsewhere, or to form homes of their own. Later 
the family is reduced still more by the death of either husband 
or wife. 

Under normal conditions about 3 per cent. of all families 
will each year change in size and composition on account of 
marriages, divorces, births, and deaths, alone.’ If other 
reasons, such as the education of children or the location of the 
work of grown-up members of the family, are taken into 
account, the rate of change is of course much higher. 

In wartime the changes in the size of the family may 
be many times greater than in normal conditions. * 

Changes in the income of a family also influence its housing 
requirements. It is difficult to say with certainty what impor- 
tance should be attributed to this factor, but the fact that for 
an urban population the total annual removals in a normal 





1 LEAGUE OF NATIons : Statistical Yearbook, 1938-9, Geneva, 1939. 
2 M. Huser : La population et le revenu en France pendant la guerre, published 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
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year may be estimated from one-quarter to one-third * of the 
number of families leaves it beyond doubt that changing 
income frequently causes a change in a family’s demand for 
housing. 

Rent control in its traditional form will have the effect 
of hindering distribution of the available supply of houses in 
accordance with the continually changing requirements of 
the existing households. 

If a family whose housing requirements have increased 
lives in a house subject to rent control, it will be very difficult 
for that family to move to a more suitable dwelling because 
the increase in expenditure will be more than proportionate 
to the improved housing facilities. 

In the same way a family whose income has risen will be 
very reluctant to leave a controlled dwelling for a new one 
because the extra expense will be abnormally shigh. 

The inelasticity of the system is perhaps illustrated still 
more clearly by considering a family which, although decreasing 
in number, nevertheless will have to keep a dwelling which 
has become too large, simply because it would be much more 
expensive to move into a more suitable smaller dwelling. 
By hindering declining families from moving into smaller 
dwellings and families with increasing incomes from taking 
larger houses, the rent restriction system forces a number of 
large and growing families to live in overcrowded and sub- 
standard dwellings. 

In most cases rent restriction therefore means that the 
State intervention is directed in favour of families with decreas- 
ing obligations rather than in favour of those with increasing 
obligations. 

The houseowner is prevented from drawing any unjust 
advantage from the war situation; but, instead of making 
it unnecessary for anybody to live in substandard conditions, 
another unjust advantage is created for people who happened 
to possess dwellings when the war broke out. 

-People who had no dwellings of their own when the war 
broke out are mostly young people on the point of establishing 





1 No definite figures for the annual movements are available, but in Stockholm, 
where the number of electricity meters in 1985 was 188,000, the number of inspec- 
tions on account of removal was 48,000, or about 25 per cent., and the number 
of new meters installed was 14,000, or about 7 per cent. See SoclaLDEPARTMENTET : 
Bygdnadsindustrien i Sverige, Statens offentliga utredningar, 1988, No. 10, pp. 
295-298. 
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new families. If they are to set up their own households, they 
will be obliged to live either. as syb-tenants or in new. houses 
where they are likely to pay rents much higher than in the 
old houses, and most probably much higher than the rents 
they would have been obliged to pay if the Government had 
not interfered with the price mechanism. 

The experience gained from the last war shows that where 
rent restrictions were introduced they were often used as a 
powerful argument against an increase in nominal wages. 
The discrimination against young families of the working 
class with no dwellings of their own thus becomes parti- 
cularly pronounced.' 

The consequence is that the economic burden of future 
heads of large families will be extraordinarily high. The 
experience of the last war shows that a setback in the birth 
rate coincided with the introduction of rent restriction. As 
in most countries with European civilisation the birth rate, 
has already fallen to a point near if not below the repro- 
duction rate, a further fall may mean increasing depopulation. 

In such conditions, as Mr. and Mrs. Myrdal haves hown®, 
it is particularly difficult to maintain economic stability, and 
frequent and repeated depressions will form a most serious 
obstacle to economic progress and rising standards of living 
in general, and to real investment and the improvement of 
housing conditions in particular. Rent restriction may there- 
fore have an unfavourable influence on workers’ housing 
conditions not only during the war and the immediate post- 
war period but also in a more distant future. 

Rent restriction also has an unfavourable effect on public 
building activity. The fact that the housing shortage, under 
rent restriction, becomes particularly pronounced for young 
families makes it very difficult for the public authorities to 
remedy the shortage by the construction of new houses. 

If young people or parents of numerous children have to 
occupy the new houses the public authorities will in most 
cases be obliged to provide all the money necessary to construct 
the houses and a large proportion of the annual rent. If the new 
houses could be built for the well-to-do or older sections of the 





1 See INTERNATIONAL LaBour OFFice : op. cit. ; Josiah Stamp : Studies in Current 
Problems in Finance and Government (London, 1925), p. 113. 


* Alva and Gunnar Myrpat : Kris i befolkungsfrdgan (Stockholm, 1935). 
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working class, the prospective tenants could provide part of 
the necessary investment, and .the available funds would 
make it possible to build a much larger number of new houses. 
In that way the total supply of dwellings would increase at a 
more rapid rate. 

There is, however, no reason why any member of the 
well-to-do section of the working class should take steps to 
get a new house and leave his old dwelling to be occupied by a 
young couple so long as rent control allows him to occupy the 
old dwelling at a low rent. 


In Germany the Tenants Protection Act of 1 June 1923 and 
the Rent Restriction Act of 24 March 1922 are still in force. 

The Tenants Protection Act provides that notice to leave 
can be given only in case : (1) the tenant is found guilty of bad 
treatment of the dwelling or of misconduct; (2) the tenant 
uses the dwelling for purposes for which it was not intended ; 
(3) the tenant sublets the dwelling without permission ; 
or (4) the owner himself needs the dwelling. 

Since the outbreak of the present war the tenant has not 
in all cases been under an obligation to give up the lease when 
the owner himself needs the dwelling. The owner has the 
right to give notice only if he is in such urgent need of the 
dwelling that it would be a serious injustice not to let him 
have it. Urgent need may be considered to exist if the owner 
requires the house for war purposes. 

Another change in the Act brought about by the war 
applies to the case of the tenant’s death. If the heir, his wife, 
or an adult member of the family, is living in the tenant’s 
home, the heir can enter into his rights and obligations as 
tenant. If, on the other hand, husband and wife have jointly 
let the dwelling and one of them dies, the other has the right 
to give notice. 

According to the Rent Restriction Act, the tenant is 
entitled to make application that the stipulated rent shall not 
be increased above the level of the legal rent. The Minister 
of Labour has fixed the legal rent at a minimum of 110 per 
cent. of the rent payable before the outbreak of the war of 
1914-1918 and delegated the actual determination of rents 
to the provincial authorities. These authorities are entitled 
to fix a higher percentage and to add certain supplements 
and rates. 
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At first these Acts applied to all dwellings built before 
July 1918. During the depression of 1931, when the demand 
for larger dwellings declined, the restrictions were suspended 
as regards this class of houses. 

A more comprehensive control of existing dwellings as 
well as of dwellings to be built in the future was, however, 
introduced in 1936, three years before the outbreak of the war. 

A Price Control Board, operating under the Four-Year 
Plan, has power to regulate all movements of prices and can 
thus decide whether a houseowner shall be authorised to 
raise the rent. When the Price Control Board was established 
in October 1936 it was decided that, as a general rule, rents 
must not be higher than those payable for similar dwellings 
in October 1936. Rents differed widely, however, for similar 
dwellings with similar locations, according to the economic 
conditions existing at the time when the lease was contracted, 
and a certain levelling of exceptionally high and excep- 
tionally low rents has therefore been carried out. 

In a recent article’, Dr. Lampe of the Price Control 
Board has explained the principle governing the application 
of rent control. The idea that the owner should benefit from 
an increase in rents or land values which is not due to any 
effort on his part has for a lifetime at least, he says, been 
considered entirely unjust, but the full conseyuence of this 
principle has only recently been accepted in the German 
price control legislation.” 

In accordance with the basic principle, the rent is allowed 
to increase or diminish proportionately with any improvement 
or deterioration of the dwelling. The rent is allowed to go up 
when the rooms are fitted for a new use involving extra costs 
for the owner. If a part of the dwelling is sublet, the owner 
is entitled to a proportionate increase in the rent. 

On the other hand, it is not considered justifiable to charge 
higher rents for large families, although dwellings are more 
intensively used by them.* But a houseowner is allowed to 
raise the rent when the municipality increases the rates 
charged on the house. 





1 “ Probleme des Mietpreisstops’’, in Zeitschrift fiir Wohnungswesen, 31 May 
1939. 

* Paragraph 17 of the National-Socialist Party programme is inspired by this 
idea. 

* See the Decree of 20 April 1939 which contains special measures to keep the 
rents of large families down. 
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A similar increase in the rent is not allowed, however, on 
account of an increase in the property tax. The State and 
municipalities are, therefore, obliged not to increase these 
taxes more than the economic position of the houseowner 
permits. 

Unlike the traditional form of rent control, the German 
rent regulations will not hinder the distribution of the available 
supply of dwellings in accordance with changes in the require- 
ments of existing families. As new dwellings will also be 
submitted to the rent control, a decreasing family will no 
longer have to keep a too large dwelling because it is cheaper 
than a smaller new dwelling.' 

Nevertheless this system in the same way as the tradi- 
tional rent control creates unjust advantages for people who 
happened to possess dwellings when the restrictions were 
introduced. Only when a dwelling falls vacant can the Govern- 
ment decide that preference shall be given to large families 
in special need of housing accommodation.’ 


When France entered into war on 3 September 1939 the 
existing rent control applied to about half ofall French houses. 
Dwellings built after 1919 which were rented after 30 June 
1937, as well as dwellings with a comparatively high rental 
value, were free from restriction. When the war broke out, 
the abandonment of control of a large number of dwellings 
was postponed till April 1940, and the intention of increasing 
the controlled rent by 10 per cent. was given up, but contrary 
to the procedure followed in other countries no more houses 
were subjected to control. 

The Prime Minister, the Minister of Justice, and the 
Minister of Interior, however, submitted a report * to the 
President of the Republic relating to the introduction of a 
Decree to regulate the relations between tenants and house- 
owners in wartime. In this report it was pointed out that 
the system of an absolute rent moratorium applied during the 
last war had proved very unsatisfactory. It was therefore 
suggested that a more elastic system should be introduced 
giving special facilities to those suffering most from the conse- 





1 New houses for rent will, of course, be houses constructed with a Government 
subsidy. 

2 See above, p. 7. 

% Journal Officiel, 5 Oct. 1939, p. 12024. 
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quences of the war. A Decree of 26 September made it possible 
for mobilised men to terminate their leases during hostilities 
or to obtain a certain reduction in their rent. By the terms 
of the Decree all persons mobilised in the French land, air or 
naval forces, and non-mobilised tenants who can prove that 
their incomes have been affected by the war and that they 
would not have contracted the leases in question under present 
conditions, can demand the cancellation of their leases on 
private homes or business premises. In case of the tenant’s 
death, the heirs under similar conditions have the same right 
to cancel the lease. . 

The Decree likewise authorised the courts, for the duration 
of hostilities, to allow tenants whose incomes have been 
modified seriously by the war a reduction not exceeding 
75 per cent. in their rents. 

If a dwelling is sublet, the tenant is in no case allowed to 
pay less to the houseowner than he himself receives from the 
sub-tenant. 

A special Decree will make it possible to modify the pro- 
perty taxes on houses from which the income has considerably 
diminished owing to the above-mentioned provisions. 

When a houseowner has lost a large proportion of the 
income out of which he should meet mortgage and building 
debt obligations, he may be granted during the period of the 
war such postponement both of amortisation and of interest 
payments as the judge considers necessary. Unpaid interest 
may be added to the capital and will then not fall due before 
the final redemption. 

Although the French Government has kept the previous 
rent control in force, the new housing legislation is a remark- 
able step forward because it gives special facilities to those 
who suffer most from the war, since they are in the greatest 
need. A family for which the war has meant a considerable 
reduction in income may obtain up to 75 per cent. reduction 
in rent, and a family which has suddenly been reduced in 
number because of the mobilisation of one or several members 
has the right to cancel its lease. 


In other belligerent countries—for example, in New South 
Wales 7—it has been announced that action similar to that 





1 Sydney Morning Herald, 9 Sept. 1939. 
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taken after the outbreak of the last war may be taken on this 
occasion to bring rent legislation into conformity with the 
policy of preventing profiteering. 


In most neutral States the rent restrictions introduced 
during the last war have gradually been liquidated and have 
ceased to operate. 

When devaluation took place in the gold bloc countries 
special legislation was introduced by which the consent of the 
authorities was necessary in order to increase rents above 
the pre-devaluation level. This legislation is still in force in 
some countries—for instance, in Switzerland. 

In other countries the war has given rise to the suggestion 
that rent restriction should be reintroduced, but in most 
countries no decision has yet been taken on the proposal, 
which has encountered opposition among builders and building 
workers on account of the unfavourable effects it is likely to 
have on employment in the building industry.’ 

This argument is important because the influence of rent 
restriction on the supply of new dwellings has special signi- 
ficance for neutral countries where there still exists the possi- 


bility of normal or slightly reduced building activity. 


GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION TO PROVIDE ADEQUATE 
DWELLINGS WITHOUT SUSPENDING THE PRICE MECHANISM 


As we have seen, the housing policy followed in most 
European countries protects the tenant who happens to 
possess a dwelling at the time of the outbreak of war, and 
prevents the houseowner from deriving any unjust advantage 
from the war, but it does not secure for each family a suitable 
standard dwelling. If this purpose is to be achieved Govern- 
ment intervention is called for as soon as the height of rents 
obliges any family to live in substandard housing accommo- 
dations. 

Maintaining a free price mechanism, intervention can 
aim at either: (1) decreasing the price of a standard dwelling 
by increasing the supply through construction of new standard 
dwellings or through the transformation of larger dwellings 
into smaller dwellings ; or (2) increasing the effective demand 





1 Cf. Social Demokraten, Stockholm, 27 Nov. 1939. 
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for standard dwellings through an increase in the purchasing 
power of the families who would otherwise be obliged to live 
in substandard conditions. 

The two aims can easily be achieved by the same policy 
—that of introducing a special tax on families who want and 
are able to occupy a greater amount of housing accommo- 
dation than considerations of health and social wellbeing 
justify, and using the revenue for subsidies to, or tax exemp- 
tions for, poor families, in accordance with their special 
conditions and particular housing needs. The tax must 
increase progressively with the size and quality of accommoda- 
tion in excess of standard requirements. In order to secure 
a certain elasticity of the system, the amount of the subsidy 
will have to be changed simultaneously with any change in the 
family’s income or housing requirements. 

The system would work as follows. 

If the families living in large dwellings consider the taxa- 
tion too heavy they will move and increase the demand for 
standard dwellings. Even if this increased demand were 
not strong enough to lead to the construction of new standard 
dwellings, it would encourage the owners of the houses con- 
taining big dwellings to transform them into a larger number 
of smaller standard dwellings. If the houseowner still con- 
sidered, however, that the increased demand for standard 
dwellings was of such a temporary character that it would 
not pay to transform his property, he might be forced to do so 
by a tax simultaneously introduced on empty dwellings or 
rooms. The public authorities may also encourage the splitting 
up of large dwellings by subsidies or loans offered at cheap 
rates to cover the costs involved. 

If, on the other hand, the families occupying the big 
dwellings prefer to stay on, the tax will provide considerable 
funds which, when distributed among the families whose low 
incomes so far have prevented them from effectively demanding 
standard dwellings, will increase the general demand for such 
dwellings. The tax will in this case have to be high enough 
to make it profitable to undertake the construction of new 
standard dwellings. Whenever the increased demand for 
standard dwellings during the period before a corresponding 
increase in the supply has been brought about results in an 
increased rent for existing standard dwellings, the house- 
owner’s undeserved profit can be confiscated by the intro- 
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duction of an increment tax. The revenue from this tax can 
be added to the funds available. 

The idea that the revenue from a tax paid by the tenants 
or owners of existing houses and dwellings should be utilised 
for the construction of low-cost houses is not new. Immediately 
after the war of 1914-1918 Paul Renaud proposed to the 
French Chamber the application of a tax of up to 10 per cent. 
of the 1914 rent value on all existing houses, the revenue from 
which was to be employed for the construction of new dwellings 
for the middle and working classes. The tax was to be applied 
locally so that each municipality could benefit only from the 
tax revenue collected within its own area.! 

When the proposal was made, sociologists, hygienists, and 
doctors, had not yet worked out definite standards indicating 
the housing accommodation necessary in order to safeguard 
the moral and physical health of each individual. As such 
standards are now available, the proposal can be improved 
by drawing a sharp distinction between families living above 
and families living below standard requirements. Those living 
above the standard should have to pay on a sliding scale 
according to their additional accommodation, and only those 
who would “otherwise be forced to live below the standard 
should be allowed to benefit from the new dwellings. 

During a war period, however, especially in ‘belligerent 
countries, it is likely that the system will result only in the 
transformation of existing dwellings and not in any considerable 
increase in the supply of new houses. 

When a country is at war the time is not opportune to 
drain the sources of public revenue in order to pay heavy 
social subsidies. Even if a country can afford to allow a large 
number of its inhabitants to live above standard conditions 
in peace-time, in wartime it will have to restrict this number 
considerably in order that the excessive housing accommoda- 
tion may be distributed among the people who would otherwise 
have to live in sub-standard conditions. 

In most cases this development will be brought about 
automatically by the working of the system itself. In peace- 
time a tax high enough to make it profitable to undertake the 
construction of new standard dwellings can be borne by many 





1 H. SELLIER and A. BruGGemMan : Le probléme du logement, published by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (Paris and New Haven, 1927). 
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families living above standard housing conditions, but during 
a@ war, on account of the enormously increased building costs, 
the tax will have to be so high that most families will give up 
excessive housing accommodation in order to avoid the tax. 
This development could be encouraged if, for instance, in 
countries with a cold climate, fuel were rationed in proportion 
to the number of members in each family rather than in pro- 
portion to the number of rooms occupied. 

Redistribution of existing dwellings does not, even ina 
critical time, mean further strain on the country’s resources, 
since they cannot be used for war purposes. Although it 
sounds paradoxical, such a policy might even in some ways 
release public funds earmarked for clothing and nutrition 
purposes. In view of the large extent to which different kinds 
of consumption goods and services are substituted for one 
another (a sunny and healthy room may be substituted for 
both better clothing and more food), there is reason to expect 
that any step taken to improve the poorest housing standards 
will go a long way towards compensating for necessary restric- 
tions in other aspects of the general standard of living. 

The size of the tax and any other measures which aim at 
encouraging families living above standard conditions to 
give up their excessive housing accommodation should, of 
course, be adapted to the number of families in each particular 
locality living under substandard conditions—that is, to the 
existing local need. Even when the war is over it might be 
more practical to use the general income tax and not a special 
housing tax as the proper means to adjust local differences. 

The application of the system means a redistribution of 
existing dwellings so that fewer families than before will live 
below or above standard conditions, while a greater number 
will be allowed to benefit from living in accordance with 
minimum requirements. 

How far it is possible in practice to carry out the system 
during a war period will depend upon whether the existing 
housing accommodation when redistributed, will allow a 
sufficient number of families to satisfy their standard require- 
ments. The following figures seem to indicate that this is the 
case. 
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DENSITY OF HABITATION IN THE DWELLINGS OF CERTAIN 
LARGE TOWNS 


Average number of 


Town Census year persons per room 
The Hague 1930 0.74 
London 1931 0.89 
Copenhagen 1935 0.98 
Berlin 1927 1.01 
Paris 1926 1.05 
Stockholm 1935 1.07 
Oslo 1930 1.10 
Tallinn 1934 1.29 
Rome 1931 1.33 
Prague 1930 1.44 
Helsinki 1930 1.49 
Riga 1933 1.61 
Warsaw 1931 2.07 


In view of the fact that in Denmark, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Norway, one room is considered sufficient for two 
persons, while in Finland and Eastern Europe, where the 
rooms are generally larger, one room is considered sufficient 
for three persons, it will be seen from the above figures that 
in all these countries there exists an adequate reserve of rooms 
in the hands of families who live in conditions above the 
standard. 

Hence the proposed system will not be very difficult to 
carry out in practice, in particular because the administrative 
bodies to execute the policy already exist in the form of 
housing authorities, etc., and a very large proportion of the 
preparatory work, such as the compilation of statistics and 
the establishment of housing standards, has already been 
performed. Nor will the housing tax be very difficult to 
administer, because other taxes, such as the land increment 
tax, based on similar principles, already exist in many countries. 

The proposed form of intervention has an advantage 
over the rent restriction system in that it does not create any 
form of vested interests. In peace as in wartime, it tries to 
fulfil the same aim of providing every inhabitant of the country 
with a healthy dwelling. Only the means will differ. In peace- 
time the tax revenue encourages the construction of new 
dwellings to meet standard requirements, while in wartime 
the necessary supply of standard dwellings will have to be 
brought about through a redistribution of existing dwellings. 
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As the free price mechanism is maintained, this shift in 
means occurs automatically, and the level of the tax can 
be regulated in accordance with the needs of those who are 
forced to live in conditions below the standard. 

The rent restriction system leads, on the contrary, to a cont- 
inual increase in the difference between the actual rent and the 
free rent, following the rise in building costs, which makes it the 
more difficult to abolish the restrictions the longer they remain 
in force. Therefore the rent restriction system will always 
require further intervention, but the other system will be 
self-liquidating and the tax will disappear as soon as it has 
fulfilled its purpose. 

Even the form of rent restriction which allows the rent to 
increase in proportion to the general price level while the 
houseowner’s profit is confiscated through the introduction 
of an increment tax will not have the same elasticity as the 
system explained above. Increasing proportionately with the 
general cost-of-living index, which includes a number of 
commodities of which the prices are restricted, the rent will 
most likely fall below the equilibrium level of the free price 
mechanism. This will involve a decrease in the mobility of the 
tenants and give insufficient encouragement to start new 
construction as soon as the war is over. If, on the other hand, 
rents should rise above the equilibrium level, this would 
result in the undesirable consequence of a large number of 
vacant dwellings while numerous people were forced to live 
below standard conditions. 

The system proposed is also preferable to rationing as 
introduced in some countries during the last war. The ration- 
ing involved great discomfort for many families which, 
although entirely different in habits and milieu, had to share 
the same dwelling. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly, however, that, quite apart 
from the more or less important technical and administrative 
details, the great strength of the system lies in the recognition 
of the fact that it is absolutely essential for a nation to provide 
its inhabitants not only with the necessary food and clothing, 
but also with healthy dwellings, to enable them both to live a 
decent life worthy of civilised human beings, and to place their 
special gifts and capacities at the service of their country. 
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But in order to arrive at this remote ideal it is necessary 
not only that the Governments, through their intervention, 
should try to help people who are forced to live below standard, 
but also that they should have complete knowledge of the 
existing housing conditions and, last but not least, that a 
demand should exist among the people concerned for the 
comfort and wellbeing they will be able to derive from sunny, 
clean and healthy dwellings. To stimulate this demand, 
education is in many cases necessary. 

That the creation of a demand for good housing is an 
essential factor in housing policy has been recognised in 
Mexico, where the facilities provided by the State to encourage 
cheap housing are given not only to meet the present demand 
of the workers, but also to create new demands, needs, and 
aspirations, among them in order to raise the level of low- 
standard housing. 

The evacuation of English children from the big towns 
has opened the eyes of a large number of people in a shorter 
time than would have been possible even by the most success- 
ful propaganda. As the Bishop of Blackburn declared, ‘“ eva- 
cuation has brought to light slum conditions which have 
aroused distressed surprise ’’. Very few people were aware of 
the living reality of slum quarters described by a Liverpool 
vicar in a recent letter’ as follows : 

It must be remembered that the size of families in the poorer 
quarters of our cities is usually in inverse proportion to the living 
accommodation... in order to relieve the congestion the children 
are sent out to play on their own in the parks and streets ; often 
this banishment starts as soon as the child is old enough to walk. 
Years of this produce in the child... a morality which is sometimes 
not far short of jungle-law.... 

Personal cleanliness and refined habits are taken for granted 
among those who have been fortunate enough to live in houses in 
which the necessary sanitary equipment is provided. It must be 
remembered that in the more congested quarters of our big cities 
many houses do not possess a lavatory or a bathroom of their own— 


consequently the street is often used as the former, while washing 
is considered as one of the least important of the duties of man. 


It is to be hoped that the exposure to the general public 
of the ways of life existing in the slums will stimulate the 
whole nation to deal with the housing problem in a way that 
will give better opportunities to coming generations. 





1 The Times, 3 Oct. 1939. 
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It is equally to be hoped that a new demand for a well- 
ordered home has been created in the minds of the evacuated 
children who, to quote the Bishop of Blackburn again, have 
found themselves in brighter, cleaner and happier surroundings, 
and are not likely to forget all the good that has come to them 
in mind and body. Afterwards they will have a desire for a 
better kind of life.’ 





1 Manchester Guardian, 10 Nov. 19389. 





The Protection of Professional Titles: I 


by 
Marie-Thérése NISOT 


General Secretary of the Belgian Confederation of Professional 
Workers 


The members of many of the professions have been obliged, 
on account of the difficult times through which they have been 
passing in recent years, to seek protection against the competition 
of amateurs and outsiders. They consider that the sacrifices 
of time, money, and effort, which they have had to make in order 
to obtain their diplomas and titles justify their demand for some 
degree of protection, and they also argue that this protection 
benefits the public in general. This demand is now one of the 
important points in the programme of various organisations of 
professional workers, and their action has already led to the 
adoption of numerous legislative measures. While not neglecting 
their efforts in the various countries, the organisations of profes- 
sional workers early submitted this problem to the International 
Labour Office, which referred the matter to its Advisory Com- 
mittee on Professional Workers. The Committee dealt succes- 
sively with the position of engineers, architects, chartered accoun- 
tants, and veterinary surgeons, and in the light of its discussions 
adopted resolutions recommending what it considered the most 
effective measures: most of these resolutions were brought to 
the notice of Governments by the Governing Body of the Office. 
The problem is of such importance to professional workers that 
it has been thought of value, even in the present circumstances, 
to publish the following study on the question. The author, who 
has attended numerous meetings of the Advisory Committee of 
the Office as a member of the delegation of the International 
Confederation of Professional and Intellectual Workers, has 
also taken an active part in the movement for the protection of 
titles, both in Belgium and in the international field. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE problem of the regulation of professional designations is 
one of the most important at present under consideration 
among organised intellectual and professional workers. Having 
abandoned the strictly individualistic attitude fostered by the 
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liberalism of the X1Xth century, these workers, who are the 
chief representatives of the so-called middle class, situated 
half-way between capital and labour, have finally bowed 
to the inevitable and recognised the need for uniting in organi- 
sations so as to enjoy State protection for their moral and 
material interests. 

Their efforts have been directed mainly towards the 
protection of their designations—that is to say, the outward 
and visible sign of their qualifications—and this protection is 
undoubtedly of considerable value. It is useful as a means 
of mitigating unemployment, which has been particularly 
severe in the professions in recent years. It permits of very 
strict control over access to the professions, which have 
frequently been endangered by the severe competition of 
amateurs and unqualified persons. There are in addition 
reasons of scientific or professional prestige which have made 
members of the professions attach great importance to the 
indication of their qualifications by a special designation 
which, if it is to be of real value, must be secured against 
the attempts of unqualified persons to usurp it. 

There are also obvious considerations of public interest 
in favour of regulating the use of professional titles, parti- 
cularly if that regulation is accompanied by certain guarantees 
which can be given by the State. Those who utilise the services 
of members of the professions should be entitled to presume 
that the latter possess certain minimum qualifications. The 
present tendency of Governments to intervene more and more 
in all forms of activity is sufficient to explain the large number 
of measures taken to regulate the use of titles in connection 
with the exercise of various occupations. 

The exact meaning and scope of the concept of a pro- 
fessional title depend on the particular laws or regulations 
on the subject. The following definition given by Dahlke’ 
is therefore quoted merely as giving a general idea of what may 
be included under this concept: “ Titles are appellations 
conferred on the holder by the State or designating a certain 
recognised status ”’. 

This very wide definition would include: (1) academic 
or university degrees and those given by other higher or 
intermediate educational establishments, such as: Doctor 





1 Strafrecht und Strafprozess, 22nd ed. (Berlin, 1929), p. 279. 
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or Bachelor of Science or Medicine, Certificated Engineer, 
Certificated Pharmacist, etc.; (2) titles attached to certain 
official positions, such as Ambassador, Ministerial Coun- 
sellor, Municipal Engineer or Architect, etc. ; and (3) honorary 
titles. These last are not widely used, except in certain coun- 
tries. Before 1919 titles of this kind were particularly common 
in Germany—for example, Member of the Board of Works 
(Baurat), Member of the Board of Health (Sanitatsrat), etc. 
One might also include in this group the titles conferred by 
various associations in Great Britain. Some legally recognised 
associations are entitled by Royal Charter to confer certain 
titles the use of which is strictly controlled. For example, 
the Institute of Mechanical Engineers confers the titles 
“‘ Student ”’, ‘“‘ Graduate ”’, ‘‘ Associate Member”’, and ‘‘ Mem- 
ber ’’, each of which must be obtained by passing an examina- 
tion in the theory and practice of the profession. (4) A fourth 
class consists of professional titles, by which is meant 
designations indicating membership of a profession governed 
by a code of rules. 

The present study will deal with the titles mentioned 
under (1) and (4)—that is to say, university degrees and those 
conferred by other higher or intermediate educational estab- 
lishments, and professional titles. These are the two groups 
generally involved in the exercise of a profession for which a 
code of rules exists. The titles attached to official posts are a 
matter rather for administrative law, and honorary titles are 
not used widely enough to be of importance here. 

Within the groups just mentioned the following designa- 
tions will be selected for special consideration : (1) engineer ; 
(2) architect ; (3) chartered accountant ; (4) veterinary sur- 
geon ; (5) journalist ; (6) registered artiste, and certain other 
titles. The selection is dictated mainly by the degree of 
development of the regulations in each case. These titles, 
if not the ones which are most widely protected, are gradually 
tending towards that position. It therefore seems desirable 
to indicate the degree of progress made as a means of hastening 
a solution of the problem. 

The movement in favour of protective regulations has 
not been restricted to the designations just enumerated. Some 
countries have gone to great lengths in protecting titles. 
A striking example may be found in the United States, where 
the States of California, New York, and Pennsylvania, among 
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others, have issued regulations protecting the designations 
of typist, chiropodist, perfumer, barber, and embalmer. 

If the present study aspired to completeness it would 
have to include the titles of lawyers and doctors, but as these 
are practically universally protected they do not raise any 
problem in most countries. It has therefore been thought 
unnecessary to discuss them.» There are also titles used in 
subsidiary branches of the medical profession, such as those 
of dentist, pharmaceutical chemist, nurse, and veterinary 
surgeon. With the exception of the last mentioned, which 
is dealt with in the legislation of most countries, it has been 
thought preferable to leave them for consideration in a later 
study. 

This article will inevitably be incomplete because it cannot 
cover all the legislation on the subject. The present difficulties 
in international relations and the profound changes that have 
overtaken or are at present overtaking certain States have 
made it impossible to obtain definite information as to the 
present regulations in certain countries. 

The article will conclude with an analysis of the inter- 
national aspects of the problem of titles. It must be remem- 
bered that national action cannot be completely effective 
unless it is supplemented by international action, and that 
as a general rule reforms affecting any given economic group 
must be adopted by the great majority of States if they are 
to be fully operative and indeed not actually harmful. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Apart from protective regulations for the various designa- 
tions taken singly, some countries have general legislation 
concerning all titles, such as the Belgian Act of 11 September 
1933 for the protection of the titles conferred by higher educa- 
tional establishments. An outline of these general Acts is 
given below, followed by a survey of the regulations for 
individual professions. 


In Germany there are certain “ titles conferred on persons with 
outstanding qualifications so as to give public recognition to their 
eminence in their professions’’. These are granted individually by 
the Fuehrer and Chancellor. The unlawful use of these titles is 
punishable under criminal law. The rules for the granting of these 
titles were laid down in three Orders of the Fuehrer. The first, of 
27 August 1937, deals with the title of ‘‘ Professor ”’ ; the second, of 
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22 October 1937, deals with the various titles that may be conferred 
on singers, cinematographic artistes, or musicians, such as “ State 
Conductor ”, ‘‘ State Operatic Artist ’’, “ State Musician ”’, ete. ; 
the third refers to the titles of “‘ Member of the Board of Health ” 
( Sanitdtsrat), ‘‘ Member of the Veterinary Board ” ( Veterindrrat), 
and ‘‘ Counsellor of Justice ” (Justizrat). The distinguishing feature 
of all these titles is that they are granted only to persons who have 
gained special distinction in the exercise of their respective pro- 
fessions. 

In the part of Germany which was formerly Austria! the pro- 
tection of professional titles is regulated by decisions of the President 
dated 26 July and 9 December 1926. 

Other countries have legislation for the protection of university 
degrees in general. 


In Belgium the Act of 11 September 1933 stipulates that no one 
may use any degree mentioned in the legislation concerning the 
conferment of academic degrees and the programme of university 
examinations unless the corresponding diploma has duly been 
obtained. 

The purpose of this rule is to protect all university degrees, the 
granting of which is regulated mainly by an Act of 21 May 1929. 
In addition to university degrees in the strict sense the Act of 1933 
applies also to the titles of veterinary probationer, agricultural 
engineer, agricultural industrial engineer, chemical engineer, com- 


mercial engineer, and technical engineer, provided that these titles 
are obtained in a manner laid down by law. Fines may be imposed 
on any persons who, without being entitled to do so, publicly use 
any of the above titles or alter the titles which they possess by 
adding or omitting certain words. Any person not possessing the 
necessary qualifications who issues a diploma or certificate corres- 
ponding to the titles protected by law is liable to imprisonment. 


Protection is granted to university degrees in Lithuania by an 
Act of 6. April 1932, which lays down the conditions under which 
the rights conferred by those titles can be acquired. 


In Poland an Act of 15 March 1933 provided that only the 
higher educational establishments were entitled to confer university 
degrees. University and professional degrees conferred by those 
establishments were protected by an Act of 11 July 1932. It should 
be noted that the lower degrees conferred by the Polish universities 
were at the same time professional titles. This was the case, for 
example, with the medical degree and with those of Bachelor of 
Theology, Arts, Law, Pharmaceutical Science, Veterinary Science, 
and Physical Education. The same applied to the various specialised 
engineering degrees granted by polytechnics and agricultural, 
forestry or horticultural colleges, those conferred by the Mining 





1 According to the information at the author’s disposal, the regulations in 
force in Austria before the Anschluss still hold good for the time being. 
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Academy in Cracow, and the title of Dental Surgeon conferred by 
various dental academies. Higher degrees (Doctor, etc.) were purely 
academic. 

In the same connection mention may be made of a Bill relating 
to academic degrees which is under consideration in Luxemburg, 
and according to which no person who has not passed the necessary 
examinations may use the titles attached to specified academic 
degrees or the titles of posts to which those degrees give access. 
Offences against these provisions would be punishable under Section 
231 of the Criminal Code. 


In Denmark the Act of 28 April 1931 does not cover all university 
degrees, but applies to a number of professional titles. The provisions 
of that Act will be discussed later. 


Some countries secure protection for university degrees or 
professional designations by including in the Criminal Code provisions 
concerning the use of a false name or rank by a clause concerning 
the use of titles and professional or honorary appellations. 


In Argentina Section 247 of the Penal Code prescribes the penalty 
of a fine for any person who publicly wears or uses the badge or 
designation of a profession which he does not exercise, or uses an 
academic degree, occupational description, or honorary title, to 
which he has no right. In Estonia the exercise of a profession pro- 
tected by law and the use of the corresponding professional title 
are punishable under Section 263 of the Criminal Code. The Finnish 
Act of 4 February 1928 provides for a fine or imprisonment for any 
person who makes a false declaration concerning his occupation. 
The French Act of 26 March 1924 supplements Section 259 of the 
Criminal Code by inserting a clause prohibiting the use of titles 
belonging to legally recognised professions unless the persons con- 
cerned have satisfied the required conditions. Similar provisions 
exist in the Criminal Code of Uruguay, Section 167 of which stipu- 
lates that any person who fraudulently assumes an academic title 
or engages in a profession for which special qualifications are required 
shall be liable to a fine of from 100 to 2,000 pesos. In Yugoslavia 
the Act of 19 February 1929 concerning personal names contains a 
clause governing the use of academic titles and university degrees. 
Section 33 of the Act provides that only persons holding an academic 
title or possessing a university degree may add to their name the 
abbreviations by which these titles or degrees are normally indicated : 
Dr. for Doctor, Ing. for Engineer, etc. 


THE TITLE OF ENGINEER 


The regulations concerning engineers’ titles are of two, 
different types. 
(1) They may refer to university degrees or similar 
qualifications, often including certain titles granted by 
2 
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secondary technical schools. In many countries, certain 
groups of engineers opposed the adoption of regulations dealing 
with university degrees only. It was therefore found necessary 
to extend the protective regulations to cover engineers who 
acquired their knowledge in technical schools of a rank below 
that of the universities. Engineers with university degrees 
protest violently against this trend, and they have often 
formed associations to protect themselves against the competi- 
tion of engineers not having the same qualifications. These 
associations authorise their members to use the initials of the 
association after their names. 

(2) The regulations may deal with the professional designa- 
tion of engineer. In this cage, the protection of the title is 
generally linked up with regulations governing the profession 
as a whole. The Italian legislation, for example, provides for 
the protection of the title and at the same time makes it 
compulsory for engineers to be registered, only those on the 
register being entitled to exercise the profession. 

A number of countries have issued regulations on this 
subject. In the great majority of cases, these regulations take 
the form mentioned under (1) above : protection of university 
degrees and similar technical qualifications. 

The arguments advanced in favour of this regulation are 
generally of a social as well as of an economic character. 
Reference is made to the interests of the public and of the 
profession. When there are no regulations, persons holding 
worthless diplomas may bring into discredit other members 
of the profession who have completed a proper course of 
study. The absence of regulations may also be harmful to self- 
taught persons who have acquired extensive theoretical 
knowledge and a sound practical acquaintance with engineer- 
ing but yet find themselves on the same footing as persons 
with no real claim to knowledge of the profession. Regulation 
is also stated to be valuable for the employment market and 
as a means of dealing with the position of foreigners, of whom 
there are many in the engineering profession in various coun- 
tries. Some countries export large numbers of engineers, as 
their engineering schools produce more than they can utilise 
‘themselves ; it is important to ensure that these professional 
workers can find posts in foreign countries without lowering 
the standards of the degrees conferred by schools in the 
countries concerned. 
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In the former territory of Austria, the title of engineer is pro- 
tected by an Imperial Decree of 14 March 1917, amended by an Order 
of the Minister of Commerce of 27 December 1924. All persons 
who have completed a course of study in an Austrian technical 
college (polytechnic school, mining school, or higher agricultural 
school) are permitted to use the title of engineer. Unlawful use 
of the title renders the offender liable to a fine or, in the event of a 
repeated offence, to ten months’ imprisonment. 


In Belgium, engineers’ titles are guaranteed by the Act of 
11 September 1933 relating to titles conferred by higher educational 
institutions. According to that Act, no person may use the title 
of any of the degrees mentioned in the legislation concerning aca- 
demic degrees and university examinations unless properly in 
possession of the corresponding diploma. This rule applies to the 
nine registered titles for civil engineers instituted by an Act of 
1929. 

The legislation also stipulates that no one may use the title 
of agricultural engineer, agricultural industrial engineer, or agri- 
cultural chemical engineer, unless he has obtained the diploma of 
an agricultural college in accordance with the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Act, and that no one may use the unregistered title of engineer, 
with or without a qualifying epithet, unless he holds the correspond- 
ing diploma from a Belgian university, as defined in the 
legislation concerning academic degrees, or from an institution 
which has power to confer registered degrees of the same type. 
Exceptions to this rule are permitted in the case of: (a) former 
engineer or artillery officers who have attended a military school 
of instruction (these persons may use the title “civil engineer” 
if they are placed on the reserve list or leave the army); (b) those 
who have obtained the diploma of commercial engineer, in accord- 
ance with the legislation, in a commercial college approved by the 
Crown or from a central jury; (c) those who have obtained the 
diploma of technical engineer, in accordance with the legislation, 
either in a technical college approved by the Crown or from a central 
jury. A special permit must be obtained from the Government 
in order to use publicly the title of engineer obtained in a foreign 
country. Any person who uses a title to which he has no valid 
claim is liable to a fine, and any person who delivers or offers to deliver 
diplomas or certificates of any kind conferring certain degrees with 
or without qualifying epithets or purporting to be university diplo- 
mas is liable to a fine or imprisonment. 

The Belgian associations of engineers with university degrees 
protested energetically against the provisions of the 1933 Act on 
the ground that, if other engineers were given the same protection 
as those who had followed a course of higher education, the value 
of diplomas would fall. 


The title of engineer is regulated in Bulgaria by an Act of 
1 December 1928 and a Legislative Decree of 28 March 1935, which 
apply to all scientific and technical titles. Section 38 of the 1928. 
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Act recognises two grades of technical titles, those corresponding 
to a course of advanced technical training and those corresponding 
to a course of secondary technical training. A fine not exceeding 
20,000 leva may be imposed on any person using a title unlawfully. 


In Canada, there are no regulations concerning university 
degrees, but very effective protection is provided for professional 
titles. The title of “ professional engineer” means any person 
belonging to an association of professional engineers and holding 
a licence issued by that association. Such an association has been 
established by law in each of the Canadian provinces.! The 
conditions for membership of the associations are laid down in their 
charters. They always include the successful passing of an examin- 
ation and practical experience in industry for a period of from six 
to eight years. Fines may be imposed on any person who exer- 
cises the profession of engineer or uses the title “ professional engi- 
neer ” without having a licence issued by one of these associations. 


In Czecho-Slovakia, a Decree was passed on 14 March 1917 for 
the protection of engineers’ titles.2 In order to be allowed to use 
this title, a candidate must have completed a course at the higher 
polytechnic school and successfully passed the examinations required 
for an engineering diploma. He must also bring evidence of suffi- 
cient practical experience, account being taken of any public works 
planned or carried out by the candidate. No account is taken of 
practical experience before the completion of the period of study. 
The application is dealt with by a special committee attached to the 
Ministry of Public Works. 


In Estonia, engineers’ titles are protected by the Act of 10 July 
1936 relating to the exercise of the professions of engineer, architect, 
chemist, technician, and surveyor, and the Act of 9 November 1934 
relating to the Chamber of Engineers. These provisions lay down the 
conditions for acquiring the title of engineer and prohibit any person 
who is not a member of the Chamber of Engineers from exercising 
the profession. 


An Act governing the conditions for conferring and using the 
title of certificated engineer was promulgated in France on 10 July 
1934. According to the Act, persons using this title must add imme- 
diately after it one of the engineering titles established or recognised 
by the State or one of those legally registered under the Act. This 
means that the expression ‘‘ certificated engineer ” does not become 
a legal title unless it is followed by the name or special designation 
which the holder of a diploma is entitled to use or a designation 
legally registered. Registration is permitted only if the school in 
question has an adequate curriculum and course of training. The 





1 For example, associations of professional engineers were set up in Alberta, 
Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, by the Engineering Profession Acts of 1930 (amended 
in 1936), 1936, and 1930, respectively. 

* The note given above (p. 34) concerning the regulations applicable to former 
Austrian territory holds good for Czecho-Slovakia. 
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Act set up a board to deal with applications for the title. Half the 
members are selected by the Minister from among members of the 
teaching profession, one-quarter from among manufacturers, and 
one quarter from among engineers, these last two fractions being 
appointed by the respective organisations. There are serious penalties 
for infringement of the legislation. A special clause permits self- 
taught persons to obtain an engineering diploma by passing an 
examination at the Arts and Crafts School. The rules for applying 
this provision were laid down in a Decree of 26 March 1935. Titles 
obtained abroad may be recognised by the French State at the 
request of the Governments concerned. The law also stipulates that 
groups of engineers and associations of former pupils of technical 
engineering schools may, after an administrative enquiry and a 
favourable report from the Standing Committee of the Superior 
Council for Technical Education, be authorised to register the 
titles granted by their groups or associations. They may also register 
abbreviations that have been in recognised use by their members 
for ten years or more. 

The French Act met with some opposition from associations of 
engineers, mainly because of the clauses permitting the title of 
certificated engineer to be granted to the pupils of certain private 
schools, the pupils of correspondence schools, and self-taught persons. 
The associations of engineers consider that these provisions seriously 
endanger the reputation of French engineers. 


Some progress has been made in the protection of these titles in 
Germany. Towards the end of last century the view was expressed 
in various quarters that the question of engineers’ titles should be 
considered as a whole ; in 1899, however, the professionnal designa- 
tion ‘“‘ engineer” was linked up with the holding of a university 
degree, and consequently the two titles ‘‘ Doctor of Engineering ”’ 
(Dr. Ing.) and “‘ Graduate Engineer ” (Dipl. Ing.) came into existence. 
The diplomas corresponding to these titles are granted only by 
technical colleges and are therefore university degrees ; the degree 
of “ graduate engineer ”’ is of exactly the same standard as a uni- 
versity doctorate (in arts, medicine, law, etc.). Other educational 
institutions are entitled to grant only engineering certificates. This 
system did away with false diplomas and titles of no real value, which 
were formerly common. It also confers a certain measure of security 
on the holder of an engineers’ certificate in that he cannot be pro- 
secuted for the wrongful use of a legally protected university degree. 


There is at present no legislation in Great Britain regulating the 
use of the title of engineer, but two Bills to provide for the registra- 
tion and to regulate the qualifications of engineers were submitted 
to Parliament a few years ago (House of Commons, Session of 1926, 
No. 101, and Session of 1927, No. 45). These Bills were very similar 
to the Architects Registration Act at present in force in that country. 


In Greece the protection of engineers’ titles is guaranteed by an 
Act of 7 May 1930 according to which the title ‘‘ certificated engineer” 
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may be used only (1) by persons holding a diploma of the Poly- 
technic High School or an equivalent school abroad, (2) by persons 
who were acting as chief engineers before the legislation came into 
force and hold a diploma of a technical college corresponding to the 
Greek Polytechnic High School, and (3) by persons holding a diploma 
of the former Polytechnic who have successfully worked as engineers. 


In Hungary an Act of 24 March 1923 prescribes that the title 
“‘engineer ”’ can be used only by persons holding (1) a diploma in 
technical science from the Hungarian Polytechnic (the Royal 
Hungarian University of Technical Science in Budapest), (2) a 
diploma of the College of Mining and Forestry, or (3) a corresponding 
diploma obtained abroad and recognised as equivalent to those 
conferred by a Hungarian college. A citizen of a foreign country who 
does not satisfy the third condition mentioned above cannot use 
the title ‘‘engineer ” or any similar title unless he has the right to 
do so under the legislation of his own country and can show that his 
ability is not less than that required under Hungarian legislation. 
In doubtful cases the final decision is taken by the Minister of 
Commerce on the advice of the competent college. Any person 
fraudulently using the title ‘‘ engineer ’’ or a similar title indicating 
his ability to engage in the engineering profession, or any other title 
calculated to give rise to a misconception, is liable to a fine of 10,000 
crowns. The fine for a repetition of the offence is 30,000 crowns. 


In Italy an Act of 24 June 1923 stipulates that the title ‘‘ engineer’’ 
may be used only by persons holding the necessary diploma of a 
higher educational institution legally authorised to issue such 
diplomas. There was long discussion as to engineering diplomas 
obtained abroad, and the question was finally settled by an Order of 
the Court of Cassation of 16 January 1933 according to which Section 
51 of Royal Decree No. 2102 of 30 September 1923, concerning the 
organisation of higher education, will apply in the case of titles 
obtained before that Decree was promulgated. The clause in question 
provides that university degrees obtained abroad have no legal 
standing in the Kingdom of Italy unless recognised by special 
legislation. It adds that in the case of university degrees conferred 
by foreign universities or higher educational institutions of out- 
standing reputation a University Senate, after consulting the compe- 
tent Faculty or school or the Council of the school and considering 
the case on its merits, taking account of the course of study completed 
by the individual and the special and general examinations passed, 
may declare that a university degree obtained abroad has the same 
value for all purposes as the corresponding degrees conferred by 
Italian universities and institutions. In the case of titles obtained 
after 30 September 1923 the provisions of Section 17 of the Legis- 
lative Decree of 3 July 1930, concerning the co-ordination of the 
regulations governing higher educational establishments, must be 
applied. That clause contains provisions very similar to those just 
mentioned in that a special procedure is applied for the recognition 
of foreign degrees. The wrongful use of the title “engineer” is 
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punishable under Section 186 of the former Criminal Code or Sec- 
tion 478 of the new Code. 


The title of engineer in Latvia is protected by the regulations 
concerning the rights conferred by technical degrees (published 
in Valdibas Vestnesis, No. 14, 19 January 1931). 


In Lithuania the matter is regulated by Act No. 2618 of 6 April 
1932 concerning the exercise of technical professions, including 
engineering. 


In Poland an Act concerning higher education, passed on 21 
October 1922, deals with this subject. The Act stipulates that the 
title ‘‘engineer”’ is a scientific title conferred by the technical 
Faculties of Colleges. The Councils of these technical Faculties may 
in exceptional circumstances confer the title on persons leaving a 
secondary vocational and technical school. The conditions to be 
fulfilled by candidates are : (1) to hold a certificate proving that they 
have completed their secondary school course; (2) to hold a cer- 
tificate proving that they have had five years of practical experience ; 
and (3) to submit a thesis which contributes to technical knowledge. 
An Order of 14 April 1938 stipulated that engineering degrees 
obtained in foreign institutions should be valid in Poland on condi- 
tion that they were accepted by Polish colleges. Anyone using the 
title “‘ engineer ” in a manner contrary to the legislation is liable to 
prosecution under criminal law. 


In Portugal, under Decrees of 29 July 1926 and 28 January 1927, 
the title of engineer may be used only by persons holding a diploma 
of a technical college, whether civil or military. Persons holding a 
diploma of an intermediate industrial technical school are entitled 
to call themselves ‘‘ engineering technicians ”’. 


In Spain, Section 51 of the Finance Act of 1893 provided that no 
person might exercise the profession of engineer without holding the 
corresponding university degree. This rule was confirmed by a 
Decree of 14 March 1933 according to which the title “‘ engineer ” 
may be used only by persons holding the necessary diplomas conferred 
by the State or by nationals or foreigners holding degrees of special 
schools recognised as official by other States. 


Engineers’ titles are not protected in Switzerland, but only those 
holding a diploma of an engineering college may describe themselves 
as engineers of that institution. There are two such colleges in 
Switzerland : the Federal Polytechnic in Zurich and the Engineering 
School in Lausanne. 


In the United States the regulation of titles and supervision over 
professions is a matter for the various States. 

In the State of California, according to the Civil Engineers 
Registration Law of 27 August 1937, any person wishing to exercise 
the profession of civil engineer must show proof that he has the 
necessary ability. He must also be registered. Registration is possible 
only for persons over 25 years of age who are of good character, have 
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had six years’ practical experience in industry (or four years in the 
case of those holding a diploma from a recognised school), have 
passed the statutory tests, and have paid the required fees. The 
Act makes the State Board of Registration for Civil Engineers 
responsible for keeping the register and issuing certificates of regis- 
tration. The Board also organises the necessary examinations and 
collects the fees. It ensures proper discipline in the profession and 
has the right to withdraw or suspend registration certificates if 
necessary. 

Similar regulations for licensed professional engineers exist in 
the State of New York. Under an Act of June 1937 the acquisition 
of this title is subject to certain conditions of age, good character, 
industrial experience, and success in an examination. As in Cali- 
fornia, the enforcement of the Act is left to a State Board. 

In the State of Pennsylvania an Act of 6 May 1937 gives the State 
Registration Board of Professional Engineers the power to decide 
whether applicants for the title of professional engineer have the 
necessary ability for engaging in that profession. 

Each of the Acts mentioned above prescribes severe penalties, 
including the possibility of imprisonment, for persons who unlaw- 
fully use the title or exercise the profession in question. 


In Yugoslavia, engineers’ titles are protected by Sections 35-49 
of the Act of 29 October 1931 concerning the exercise of certain 
professions, and by the Act of 30 August 1937 concerning registered 


engineers. 


THE TITLE OF ARCHITECT 


The profession of architect was one of the first to voice its 
claims for effective protection. This protection is desirable 
because of the need for ensuring that buildings fully meet the 
demands of safety, hygiene, and beauty, that architects 
collaborate in preserving the architectural legacies of the past, 
and that buildings provide a safe return for the capital invested 
in them. 

The arguments in favour of the protection of architects’ 
titles cannot be expressed better than by reproducing the 
preamble to a Bill for the regulation of the profession of 
architect introduced in the French Chamber of Deputies on 
17 March 1938. 


Architecture (says the author) is rightly considered the greatest 
and most useful of the arts because it can provide such a variety 
of solutions to the multifarious problems with which it deals, because 
it steadily builds up a harmonious background for the life of the 
community, because it directly influences industrial activity, and 
because it contributes to the comfort and health of the population. 
Its field of action covers all buildings required for human occupation 
in any given territory. 
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The architect has therefore a social mission which can be ex- 
tremely beneficial if it is carried out with talent and competence. 
If, on the other hand, it is badly carried out, whether through 
ignorance or through carelessness, it may endanger the safety and 
health of the architect’s fellow citizens, and at the same time consi- 
derably reduce the esthetic value of the urban or rural scene. 

It therefore seems only right to require the architect to prove 
that he has the necessary knowledge before permitting him to exer- 
cise his art. 

This knowledge can be acquired only by a course of specialised 
education enabling him to develop his artistic gifts by suitable 
artistic training, to |earn the technical means available for carrying 
out his ideas, to assimilate a sufficient knowledge of public and 
administrative law, social and economic science, and general culture, 
to enable him to fulfil his duties, and finally to acquire experience 
of his profession by practical training. 

If it is admitted that the architect should also possess sufficient 
authority and sense of professional duty to defend the often impor- 
tant interests entrusted to him and to carry out satisfactorily the 
duties as an adviser or arbitrator with which he is often entrusted, 
it will be realised that it is only by suitable training that he can 
reach the desired intellectual standard, and that no mere tests of 
ability can guarantee his possession of these qualities. 

At present anyone in any place is free to exercise this profession 
in any way, and it must be recognised as undesirable that activities 
of such importance for the public welfare should be entrusted to 
anyone prepared to undertake them without some previous check 
on his abilities. 

The Government has not failed to be concerned at this para- 
doxical situation. 


In the case of this profession also, therefore, considerations 
of public interest, quite as much as considerations of the private 
interests of those who build or who order buildings, justify the 
protection granted to the titles in question. 


In the former territory of Austria, architects are governed by 
an Act of 2 January 1913, a Legislative Decree of 7 May 1913, and 
a number of Administrative Orders issued at various dates between 
1913 and 1930. These regulations deal with the use of the title 
and the exercise of the profession. Nine categories of technical 
workers are distinguished, one of which is “architectural and 
building engineers ”. 


Belgium has a very complete system of legislation concerning 
architects’ titles. Protection is granted to two titles: that of 
“ architectural engineer” and that of “architect”. The former 
is dealt with by the Act of 11 September 1933 concerning the pro- 
tection of higher educational degrees, which stipulates that no one 
may use any of the academic degrees mentioned in the legislation 
without holding the appropriate diploma. The title of architect 
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without any qualifying epithet is protected by the recent Act of 
25 March 1939 relating to the protection of the title and profession 
of architect. According to Section 1 of that Act no oné may use 
the title or exercise the profession of architect unless he possesses 
a diploma showing that he has successfully passed the necessary 
tests. Architects’ diplomas are issued by educational institutions 
organised, recognised, or approved, by the Minister of Education 
or by the Technical Education Office for the purpose of training 
students for the profession of architect. Diplomas may also be 
given by a central jury organised by the Government. Foreign 
architects are covered by the provisions of the Act in so far as their 
countries of origin grant reciprocity. Penalties under criminal 
law may be imposed for infringement of the provisions of the 1933 
and 1939 legislation. 


The title of architect in Bulgaria is subject to the same statutory 
provisions as the title of engineer. The matter is dealt with by an 
Act of 1 December 1928 and one of 28 March 1935. 


In Canada an architect’s licence is required before the corres- 
ponding title can be used. In most of the provinces these licences 
are issued by associations of architects recognised by the pro- 
vincial authorities. Very strict examinations are held before the 
licences are granted, and candidates must also show proof of a cer- 
tain period of practical experience. The architects’ associations 
in each province have registers of architects who are authorised 
to exercise the profession. Provisions on this subject may be 
found, for example, in Acts of 1938, 1913, and 1930, of the provinces 
of Alberta, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, respectively. 


In Estonia, as was mentioned above, architects’ titles are pro- 
tected by the Act of 10 July 1936, which also deals with the engineer- 
ing profession. 


In France a Bill to regulate the profession of architect was 
introduced in the Chamber by the Government on 17 March 1938 
(Bill No. 3823). The Government took this action at the request 
of all the professional organisations of architects affiliated to the 
Confederation of Professional Workers. The Bill provides that 
no one may use the title or exercise the profession of architect or 
even undertake as an exceptional measure any duty belonging to 
that profession unless he has completed a suitable course of training 
in a State school or recognised school authorised by the State to 
give special training in architecture in accordance with the curri- 
culum approved by the Minister of Education. 


In Germany, according to a Decree of 31 March 1931, the title 
of “‘ master builder ”’ may be used only by persons who comply with 
certain conditions of study and practical experience specified in the 
legislation. The use of the title “‘ architect ” is regulated by orders 
issued by the President of the National Chamber of Education. 
As was mentioned above, the honorary titles conferred on persons 
of outstanding ability in their professions include the title Bawrat. 
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Penalties under criminal law are imposed for the illegal use of that 
title. 


In Great Britain architects are covered by the Architects (Regis- 
tration) Act of 31 July 1931, which grants protection to the designa- 
tion ‘“‘ registered architect ”’, the general term “‘ architect ’’ remaining 
unprotected. The Act set up an Architects’ Registration Council 
of the United Kingdom, which in turn appoints a Board of Archi- 
tectural Education, an Admission Committee, and a Discipline 
Committee. The Council keeps a register of architects, including 
all persons who comply with the statutory conditions. Candi- 
dates for admission to the register must either (1) belong to the 
Royal Academy or the Royal Scottish Academy, or (2) prove that 
they have passed an examination recognised by the Registration 
Council, or (3) pass an examination held by the Board. 

The Discipline Committee is responsible for dealing with any 
actions contrary to the dignity of the profession. 

The wrongful use of the title “‘ registered architect ’’ renders the 
offender liable to a fine of £50, which is doubled in the case of a repe- 
tition of the offence. Thus, British law does not regulate the archi- 
tectural profession as a whole, but establishes a body of qualified 
architects whose ability is guaranteed and who are entitled to enjoy 
the confidence of the public. The protected title may be granted to 
self-taught persons provided they pass an examination showing 
that they have the necessary knowledge. 


In Greece the profession of architect is regulated by an Act of 
7 May 1930 dealing with the exercise of the profession and the pro- 
tection of the title. The title may be used only by persons holding 
a diploma in architecture of the Polytechnic High School or some 
equivalent school abroad, and by persons whose qualifications are 
recognised as adequate by the Public Works Board. 


In Hungary the profession and the use of the title are both 
strictly regulated. The Act of 24 March 1923 prescribes that the 
title “ architect” or any title in which the word “ architect” is 
included may not be employed by any person who does not hold a 
diploma of a Hungarian Polytechnic or a foreign diploma recognised 
as equivalent. The Act established a Central Chamber of Engineers 
and Architects, and Provincial Chambers responsible for safeguarding 
the material and other interests of these professions. Any person 
who is entitled to call himself ‘‘ architect ’”’ may be a member of this 
Chamber. ° 


In Italy a number of Acts were passed between 1923 and 1929 
laying down conditions for the use of the title and the exercise of the 
profession. According to the Act of 24 June 1923 the title may be 
used only by persons holding the necessary diploma of a higher 
educational institution legally authorised to issue such diplomas. 


In Poland the use of the title was strictly regulated by a Decree of 
the President of the Republic of 16 February 1928, which reserved 
its use to persons (1) holding a diploma of the Faculty of Architecture 
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of a Polish technical college or a similar foreign institution, (2) having 
not less than three years’ practical experience in the service of a 
public authority or a private undertaking and holding a certi- 
ficate from the person supervising the work, and (3) having passed 
an examination on the legislation and administrative rules governing 
the exercise of the profession. In addition to certificated architects, 
the legislation recognises two other classes of persons entitled to 
undertake building work of minor importance. 


In Rumania a Royal Decree of 22 November 1932 regulated the 
use of the title and the exercise of the profession of architect. The 
Decree set up an Association of Architects, admission to which is 
governed by certain conditions and confers on members exclusive 
rights in building work. The exercise of the profession of architect 
is restricted to persons of Rumanian nationality who have the right 
to use the title. The use of the title is conditional on possession of a 
diploma issued by the Architectural Academy in Bucarest or some 
equivalent foreign institution. 


In Spain the use of the title is strictly regulated. Section 1 of a 
Decree of 1929 provides that the exercise of the profession is res- 
tricted to persons holding a university degree in architecture. Sec- 
tion 349 of the Constitution, concerning higher educational degrees, 
provides full protection for this title. 


There is no legislation in Switzerland for the protection of archi- 
tects’ titles or the organisation of the profession, but negotiations 
are at present going on between the architects’ associations and the 
Federal Government with a view to the adoption of legislation. The 
Bills so far prepared deal mainly with the protection of the title. 


In the United States, the use of the title of architect in the State 
of California is regulated by Chapter 212 of the Statutes of 1901 as 
amended by the revised Statutes of 1903 (Chapter 376), 1929 (Chap- 
ter 68), and 1931 (Chapter 983). 

The Act defines an architect as any person duly holding a certi- 
ficate permitting him to exercise the profession of architect in the 
State of California. The certificate can be obtained by passing an 
examination set by the California State Board of Architectural 
Examiners and becoming registered in a special register kept by the 
Bureau of Records in each county. 

In the State of New York any person wishing to acquire the title 
of architect must comply with the regulations of 1909 concerning 
public education (Section 1478). It is also necessary to hold an 
architect’s licence obtainable by passing an examination set by the 
State Board of Architects, and to have had a certain period of prac- 
tical experience in industry. 


In Yugoslavia the title of architect is protected by an Act of 
28 February 1929. Only persons who have completed the appropriate 
course of university study may use the title. Diplomas issued by 
foreign universities or technical colleges may be recognisede as qui- 
valent to those Yugoslav institutions. (To be continued.) 














SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN WARTIME 


The Compensation of War Victims 


This is the first of a series of articles which will examine the 
provision made for the compensation of war victims in some of the 
belligerent countries. The series will contain two parts, the first of 
which will deal successively with the schemes providing for compensation 
of war victims in Germany, France, and Great Britain, and conclude 
with a comparative study of the main principles underlying these 
schemes. In the second part, the provisions concerning vocational 
rehabilitation and the placing of war victims in employment will be 
analysed. 


Germany 


The German legislation on war pensions is still based essentially 
on the Act of 12 May 1920, which has been amended on several 
occasions and consolidated by Orders of 22 December 1927 and 
1 April 1939.1 An analysis is given below of the main proyisions at 
present governing compensation for war victims; the analysis is 
limited to compensation in the narrower sense and medical assistance 
to disabled persons and their survivors, leaving for a subsequent 
study the questions of vocational rehabilitation and placing. 

The first part of the survey deals with the position of ex-service 
men and their dependants, and the second contains an outline of the 
special system of compensation for civilian war victims. 


COMPENSATION FOR Ex-SERVICE MEN AND THEIR DEPENDANTS 


Scope and Risks Covered 


The Act defines the general basis of the compensation scheme 
in the following terms: 


Persons formerly serving in the German armed forces and their 
dependants shall be entitled to claim pensions on the ground of the 
physical or pecuniary consequences of an injury received while 
on service. 

An injury received on service shall be deemed to be an injury 
to health caused either by the performance of military duties or by 








1 Reichsgesetzblatt, 1939, I, p. 663. 
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an accident during the performance of military service or by condi- 
tions peculiar to military service. 

A probable causal connection shall be sufficient to establish that 
an injury to health is due to an injury received on service. 

Work on which persons serving in the German armed forces 
have been employed while prisoners of war, provided that such 
captivity arose through no fault of their own, and also the condi- 
tions attendant on such captivity shall be treated in the same way 
as military service and the conditions peculiar to such service. 
Cases shall be decided on the statement of the disabled person as to 
his treatment when taken prisoner and during captivity, in so far as . 
such statements do not conflict with the known circumstances of 
the case. A similar provision shall apply in cases in which documents 
or parts thereof have been lost through no fault of the disabled man 
or his dependants, and cannot be replaced. If the documents are 
found, the decision reached may be revised accordingly. 

An injury to health inflicted on himself by a disabled man shall 
not be deemed to be an injury received on service. 


Guaranteed Benefits 


The guaranteed benefits shall include: (1) curative treatment, 
sickness allowance, and family allowance; (2) social assistance ; 
(3) the pension, attendance allowance, combatant’s allowance, and 
supplementary pension ; (4) a certificate for employment in the civil 
service ; and (5) funeral allowance, and special payments during the 
three months following decease. 


Curative Treatment, Sickness Allowance, and Family Allowance 


Disabled Persons. 

A disabled man whose claim to pension has been recognised 
shall receive curative treatment, to cure or lead to substantial 
improvement in an injury to health, or reduction of earning capacity 
due to an injury received on service and giving rise to the claim to 
pension, to prevent the aggravation of the injury, or to alleviate 
physical suffering. The same rule shall apply when a pension has 
been granted without recognition of any legal right thereto, but in this 
case medical aid shall be provided only so long as the disabled man 
continues to draw the pension. 

If the consequences of the recognised injury on service do not 
justify the payment of a pension, curative treatment shall be granted 
provided that it will prevent the aggravation of the suffering due 
to the injury. 

The curative treatment, sickness allowance, and family allowance, 
may be granted before the claim to pension has been recognised. 

In the case of a disabled man who requires permanent care but 
to whom the conditions laid down above do not apply, the Govern- 
ment may pay the cost of maintenance and treatment in an institu- 
tion, such expenses being deducted from the payment of pensions, 
provided that suitable care cannot otherwise be granted. 


Extent of curative treatment. Curative treatment shall comprise 
medical treatment, the provision of drugs and other medicaments, 
and the supply of artificial limbs and orthopaedic and other appliances 
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which are needed to ensure the success of the curative treatment 
or alleviate the consequences of the injury received on service. 

The curative treatment to be given to disabled persons shall be 
exactly the same in its nature and scope as that which must be 
guaranteed by sickness funds to compulsorily insured persons, 
except in so far as exceptions are permitted under this Act. The 
Minister of Labour, in agreement with the Minister of Finance, shall 
determine the nature and type of artificial limbs and orthopaedic 
appliances to be supplied to disabled men. 

Instead of the medical treatment and supply of drugs and other 
medicaments, a cure and maintenance in a hospital (hospital treat- 
ment) may be granted, or a cure and maintenance in a health resort, 
if other methods of treatment do not succeed, or are unlikely to 
succeed within a reasonable period. 

A disabled man may not be compelled to undergo any operation 
which would involve serious mutilation. 

Blinded men shall be given a dog. 

If the disabled man ought to be treated in a hospital and this 
is impossible, or if there are important reasons for leaving him with 
his family, he may be granted the assistance and attendance of 
nurses or other suitable persons (home treatment), provided that he 
consents. 

Artificial limbs. The requisite number of artificial limbs and 
orthopaedic and other appliances shall be supplied. They must be 
adapted to the personal and occupational circumstances of the 
disabled man. 

The disabled man shall be entitled to the repair and renewal of 
artificial limbs and appliances, unless the damage or loss is to be 
attributed to misuse, design, or gross negligence, on the part of the 
disabled man. 

The grant of appliances may be made conditional on the disabled 
man’s allowing them to be fitted to him, or undergoing suitable 
training in order to become accustomed to their use. The renewal 
of an appliance which can no longer be used may be refused if the 
appliance is not returned. In the case of valuable appliances the 
proprietary rights may be reserved. 


Similar provisions apply to the supply and replacement of 
dogs for blinded men. The annual grant for the maintenance of a 
dog varies from 180 to 240 marks, according to the size of the locality 
in which the man lives. 


Bodies providing appliances and medical treatment. Artificial 
limbs, orthopaedic appliances, and dogs for blinded men, are supplied 
by the Government. 

Treatment at a health resort is also paid for by the Government. 

Otherwise, curative treatment, including hospital treatment, is 
granted by the compulsory sickness insurance funds. 

When no sickness insurance fund is bound by law or by its rules 
to grant curative treatment, the disabled man is not compulsorily 
insured, the cost of his treatment must be borne by the local sick- 
ness fund or, failing that, by the rural fund for the district in which 
the disabled man resides. Where the disabled man is liable to sick- 
ness insurance as an employed person, and therefore a member of a 
sickness fund, this fund pays for the treatment in any case. 
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When treatment is undertaken or carried out without the inter- 
vention of the competent sickness fund, the expenditure involved 
will not be refunded, but a reasonable allowance may be paid if 
there were valid reasons preventing the disabled man from applying 
to the fund. 

The Government may take the place of sickness funds and itself 
provide treatment in a curative establishment or treatment at 
home. 


Duration of free treatment. Medical treatment is granted so long 
as it is expected to lead to an improvement in health or an increase 
in earning capacity or so long as special curative measures are 
necessary to prevent an aggravation of the patient’s state or to 
alleviate physical suffering. 

The disabled man is not required to make any payment in respect 
of medical or surgical treatment or the supply of drugs provided 
that the infirmity or disease in question was caused by military 
service. 

The decision as to the nature, extent, and duration, of the treat- 
ment required for infirmities due to military service lies with the 
administrative authorities responsible for enforcing this Act (pensions 
authorities). Their decision is binding on the sickness fund con- 
cerned. 


Remuneration of doctors, chemists, etc. The remuneration payable 
to doctors, dentists, chemists, auxiliary medical staff, and curative 
and other establishments, is exactly the same as that laid down for 
the sickness insurance scheme in similar circumstances ; this rule 
applies even if the treatment, drugs, etc., were provided solely on 
account of infirmities due to military service and not because the 
patient was compulsorily insured. 


Organisation of the medical service. The authorities of the various 
States may require public hospitals and other curative establish- 
ments to reserve a certain number of beds for disabled men, reason- 
able compensation being paid. 


If the curative treatment for which a sickness fund is responsible 
solely under this Act is seriously compromised by the fact that the 
fund cannot enter into an agreement on reasonable terms with a 
sufficient number of doctors, or that the doctors will not observe the 
agreement, the pensions authorities may empower the fund on 
request, and until further order, to grant instead of curative treat- 
ment a payment in cash up to two-thirds of the average amount of 
their statutory sickness benefit. 

The pensions authorities may at the same time decide: (1) how 
the state of health of the disabled man who is to receive the payments 
may be determined otherwise than by medical certificate ; (2) that 
the fund may postpone er hold back its payments until adequate 
proof has been offered ; (3) under what conditions the fund may refer 
the disabled man for whose curative treatment it is responsible under 
this Act to a hospital. 
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Hospital treatment may not, as a general rule, be granted 
without the consent of the disabled man if he has a household of his 
own or is a member of the household of his family. 

No consent is needed if : (1) the nature of the disablement necessi- 
tates treatment or care which is impossible in the family of the 
disabled man ; (2) the disease is infectious ; (3) the disabled man 
repeatedly acts in contravention of the Sickness Order or the instruc- 
tions of the doctor in charge of the case; or (4) the condition or 
conduct of the disabled man requires continued observation. 

Sickness benefit. If curative treatment is granted neither in a 
hospital nor in a health resort, and no sickness fund is responsible 
for payment of sickness benefit in virtue of compulsory insurance, 
the disabled man will receive sickness benefit provided that this 
would be due to him by law or the rules if the were a member liable 
to insurance, from the sickness fund responsible for providing curative 
treatment. 

The pensions authorities are responsible for deciding whether 
the payment of sickness benefit should continue beyond the maxi- 
mum period laid down in insurance legislation (six months) or 
prescribed by the rules of the fund. 

The amount of the sickness benefit is the same as if the disabled 
person had voluntarily become a member of the insurance fund. 

The disabled man may not receive benefit unless his income is 
reduced as a result of his illness. If, in addition to sickness benefit, 
he is in receipt of an invalidity pension, the amount of the sickness 
benefit must be such that, together with the pension, it does not 
exceed the amount that would be paid to the person concerned in 
the event of complete invalidity. 


Family allowance. The pension continues to be paid during 
hospital treatment. If the pension for loss of earning capacity is less 
than 80 per cent. of the full pension, the family of the disabled 
man, if supported by him, receives a family allowance equal to the 
difference between the pension actually paid and that payable for 
incapacity of 80 per cent. This allowance is due only if the income 
of the disabled person is reduced as a result of his illness. The amount 
of the family allowance thus paid may not in any circumstances exceed 
the allowance which the sickness fund would be required to pay 
under compulsory insurance ; nevertheless a disabled man may be 
granted a supplementary pension (the amount of which will be 
mentioned below) when in necessitous circumstances. 


Refund of the cost of treatment and benefit. When the sickness fund 
is required to provide medical treatment either in a hospital or at 
home and to pay sickness benefit and family allowances solely in 
pursuance of the Act concerning compensation for disabled men and 
their dependants, the expenditure thus involved and a corresponding 
fraction of the administrative expenses will be refunded. 

The Minister of Labour is empowered to fix a lump sum as a 
basis for the reimbursement. 
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Travelling expenses, etc. Any travelling expenses incurred in 
connection with his treatment and the cost of food and accommoda- 
tion are refunded to the disabled person. He is also granted a reason- 
able allowance in compensation for his loss of earnings when an 
artificial limb is being fitted and during the period of adaptation to 
any such appliance. 


Survivors. 


The Minister of Labour has power, in agreement with the 
Ministers of Home Affairs and of Finance, to lay down rules for the 
provision of the necessary medical treatment for the survivors of 
war victims. 

These rules were laid down in an Order of 20 April 1939, on the 
basis of which an agreement was drawn up on 5 May between the 
Minister of Labour and the National Federations of Sickness Funds. 

These provisions define the scope of compulsory and voluntary 
insurance, establish the procedure to be followed to make insurance 
effective for all concerned, and fix the rates and methods of payment 
of contributions and the rates of benefit due to the new members 
of the sickness funds. 

The main provisions of the Order and of the agreement are 
discussed below. 


Scope. Survivors of persons killed in war, including war widows 
and orphans in receipt of pensions or allowances under the War 
Pensions Act, will in future be required to belong to the general 
sickness fund or the rural fund competent for the district in which 
they reside. 

Survivors not in receipt of a war pension or allowance may 
affiliate voluntarily to a sickness insurance fund if they are in 
necessitous circumstances. This right is also extended to wives and 
other persons giving their services free of charge to completely 
disabled ex-service men in receipt of an extra allowance to cover 
the cost of the constant attendance of a third person. 

The Order does not apply to survivors already insured against 
sickness under the general provisions of the Social Insurance Code. 


Registration. War pensions and allowances being paid to sur- 
vivors by the ex-service men’s relief offices, the Order requires these 
offices to provide the sickness funds with a list of the new persons 
covered by compulsory insurance. These offices are also competent 
to take statements, with a view to their transmission to the competent 
sickness fund, from survivors who, in accordance with the Order, 
can prove their right to voluntary insurance. 


Contributions. The contribution rate, which for all other insured 
persons is usually based on weekly earnings, is fixed for each sur- 
vivor at 2.50 marks a month under compulsory and voluntary 
insurance alike. 

When in a given household there are several survivors liable to 
compulsory insurance (for example, the widow and children of an 
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ex-service man), the monthly contribution of 2.50 marks is payable 
only by the survivor in receipt of the highest war pension or allowance. 
The other survivors, called “‘ dependent insured persons ”’, pay a 
contribution of 50 pfennigs. 

Contributions are paid to the sickness fund concerned by the 
ex-service men’s relief office responsible for the payment of the 
pension or allowance due to the compulsorily insured person, but only 
a part of the monthly contribution, varying with the amount of the 
pension or allowance between 0.25 and 1.50 marks, is deducted from 
the pension or allowance, the rest of the contribution being paid from 
the budget of the relief office concerned. 

Voluntarily insured persons on the other hand must as a rule 
pay the whole of the contribution. The relief office must, however, 
facilitate admission to voluntary insurance when necessary by paying 
at least part of the monthly contribution due from survivors. In 
no case has the sickness fund any immediate claim on voluntarily 
insured persons in connection with the payment of contributions, 
these being paid solely by the relief office with which the insured 
person is connected. 

In this way the contributions for all war survivors, whether 
covered by compulsory or by voluntary insurance, are paid to the 
sickness funds through the ex-service men’s relief offices. As, however, 
it may be foreseen that the distribution of the insured persons over 
the various local and rural funds is likely to be very uneven, and that 
elderly survivors will be a heavy risk for any fund which has a 
number of them on its books, it has been decided to form an equalisa- 
tion fund, into which 20 per cent. of the proceeds from contributions 
will be paid, only the remaining 80 per cent. going to the sickness 
funds. The Minister of Labour will regulate the details of the distri- 
bution of the equalisation fund’s income among the sickness funds. 


Benefit. In case of sickness, survivors of persons killed in the 
war, whether insured compulsorily or voluntarily, will be entitled 
to medical attendance and other benefits in kind granted by the 
insurance system, but not to daily cash benefit intended to replace 
a loss of earnings due to illness. 

Benefit in kind, which is granted for an unlimited period, except 
for hospital treatment, includes treatment by an ordinary general 
practitioner and, where necessary by a specialist or a dentist, as 
well as the supply of medicines and simple therapeutic appliances, 
such as spectacles, hernia trusses, etc. Like all other insured persons, 
the survivors of war victims are free to choose their doctor from the 
list of approved insurance doctors. Institutional treatment is granted 
for a maximum of 26 weeks as a rule, and for a maximum of 13 weeks 
for dependent insured persons for one and the same illness. 

Obstetrical treatment includes the assistance of a midwife or, where 
necessary, of a doctor, and the supply of the necessary simple thera- 
peutic appliances. When the confinement of an insured woman takes 
place in a maternity home, the sickness funds replace the above- 
mentioned benefit with a lump-sum payment of 50 marks. 
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As in the case of all other insured persons, survivors of war 
victims are required to pay a fee of 25 pfennigs for each case of 
medical treatment. They must also contribute towards expenditure 
on medicines and therapeutic appliances by paying one-tenth of the 
cost, but not more than 25 pfennigs per prescription. 

The sickness fund may, however, waive its right to such fees and 
payments whenever it thinks fit to do so. 


Pensions and Allowances 


The cash benefits payable to pensioners are the following: 
(a) the basic pension and the various statutory supplements; (5) the 
supplementary pension payable only to those in necessitous cir- 
cumstances ; (c) a general supplement added to all pensions so as to 
adapt their purchasing power to fluctuations in the cost of living. 

An analysis will first be given of the method of fixing the basic 
pensions and supplements payable to disabled men or their sur- 
vivors ; the general provisions covering all pensioners and referring 
to supplementary pensions, cost of living supplements, overlapping 
of pensions and other income, etc., will then be examined. 


Pensions for Disabled Men. 


A disabled man is entitled to a pension whenever his earning 
capacity is reduced by not less than 25 per cent. or he is seriously 
mutilated by an injury received on service. 

He may receive a supplementary pension if he is in necessitous 
circumstances. Earning capacity is deemed to be reduced as a result 
of injury if the disabled man is no longer capable, or is capable only 
by dint of extraordinary exertion, of earning his living by a kind of 
work which he may reasonably be expected to undertake in view of his 
circumstances, attainments, and capacities. The remuneration 
actually earned shall not be considered a sufficient criterion of earning 
capacity. 

Serious mutilation is deemed to be equivalent to a loss of earning 
capacity of 25 to 50 per cent. even if the earning capacity is not 
reduced at all or is reduced by less than 50 per cent. 


Amount of the pension. Pensions are calculated on the following 
bases: (1) loss of earning capacity; (2) occupation; (3) family 
responsibilities ; (4) place of residence. 

The annual amounts of the basic pension and the serious disable- 
ment supplement are fixed at the following figures : 





Loss of earning Serious 

capacity Basic pension disablement 
(per cent.) (marks) supplement (marks) 

30 130 = 

40 173 --- 

50 270 36 

60 324 42 

70 378 54 

80 432 72 

90 486 108 


100 540 168 
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From 1 July 1939 onward these amounts are increased by the 
following supplements : (1) 35 per cent., irrespective of the previous 
occupational status of the disabled man; (2) 14 to 30 per cent. 
according to the place of residence of the pensioner (residence 
allowance). 

For the purpose of the residence allowance localities are classified 
in five groups as for civil servants’ salaries. 

Any person whose loss of earning capacity exceeds 90 per cent. 
is deemed to be totally disabled. 

Blindness is also considered in every case as involving total 
disablement. 


Occupational supplement. Disabled men receive an occupational 
supplement equal to 70 per cent. * of the basic pension mentioned 
above if their former occupation required considerable knowledge 
and skill and at the same time involved a special degree of effort and 
responsibility. 

This compensatory allowance is also granted if the injury is the 
sole cause preventing the disabled person from engaging in an 
occupation which otherwise, judging by his circumstances, attain- 
ments, and capacities, would have been open to him or in which, 
judging by his previous choice of work and training, he would pro- 
bably be engaged, or if he is engaged in such an occupation only by 
dint of extraordinary exertion. 

This supplement may be increased by 14 to 30 per cent. according 
to the locality of residence. 


Family supplement. A married disabled man whose loss of 
earning capacity owing to an injury received on service is not less 
than 50 per cent. (seriously disabled man) is granted a wife’s allow- 
ance equal to 10 per cent. of the basic pension and the supplementary 
allowances. If the disabled man does not support his wife, the 
pensions authorities decide to whom this allowance should be paid. 

The disabled man is also entitled to a supplement of 20 per cent. 
of the allowances mentioned above in respect of each legitimate 
child under the age of 16 years. In certain circumstances children 
acknowledged as legitimate, adopted children, stepchildren, foster 
children, and illegitimate children for whom the paternity of the 
disabled man has been established, may be treated as legitimate 
children. 

This supplement is paid, so long as the disabled man provides 
free maintenance, for any child over the age of 16 years who is 
unable to earn a livelihood because of bodily or mental infirmity. 

The supplement is also continued if the child has not completed 
his vocational training at the age of 16 years, but it cannot be paid 
in those circumstances beyond the age of 21 years. 





1 Before that date the supplement of 35 per cent. was reserved for disabled 
persons whose occupation called for considerable knowledge and skill. 


® Instead of 35 per cent. as in other cases. 
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A supplementary residence allowance may be added to the 
allowances for family responsibilities in the same way as in the cases 
mentioned above (from 14 to 30 per cent. according to the locality). 


Attendance allowance. If, owing to an injury received on service, 
a disabled man is so helpless as to require the attendance of another 
person, he receives an annual attendance allowance of 600 marks. 
If the decline in his health or physical condition is so serious that 
it renders him permanently bedridden or necessitates special atten- 
dance, the allowance may be raised to 900, 1,200 or 1,500 marks 
according to circumstances and the expenditure involved. 

As a general rule, blind persons receive an allowance of 1,200 
marks. The attendance allowance is suspended so long as the invalid 
is being maintained and treated free of charge in a curative estab- 
lishment. It may also be suspended in whole or in part if the disabled 
person is being cared for at home. 


Combatant’s allowance. Disabled ex-service men whose loss of 
earning capacity is 30 per cent. or over receive a special allowance 
of 60 marks a year. This is payable only if the injury was caused by 
the special circumstances of the war—that is to say, is directly 
connected with military operations. 


Temporary benefit. A member of the armed forces who is not 
entitled to a pension and whose earning capacity on leaving military 
service is reduced by an injury to health may, if necessitous, receive 
a temporary allowance for not more than three years after leaving 
the service in order to facilitate his return to employment. This 
allowance may not exceed two-thirds of the full pension and the 
supplement for seriously disabled men (including the residence 
allowance). 

Medical treatment, together with sickness benefit or a family 
allowance, may be granted in place of a temporary allowance. 


Funeral allowance. In the event of the death of a pensioner 
funeral benefit varying according to the place of residence is granted. 
If the death is due to an injury received on service, the allowance 
varies from 165 to 210 marks according to the locality. 

When death is not due to a service injury the allowance is reduced 
by two-thirds. 

Death is always considered as being a consequence of an injury 
received on service if the pensioner dies of a disease or infirmity 
recognised as due to his service, in respect of which he received a 
pension up to the time of his death. 

In addition to the funeral benefit the survivors of the pensioner 
continue to draw the pension and supplements due to the pensioner 
for three months following the month in which he dies. 

The following are entitled, in the order stated, to receive such 
sums: husband or wife, children, father, mother, grandfather, 
grandmother, brothers and sisters, and nephews and nieces, provided 
that they were living in the household of the deceased at the time 
of his death. 
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If none of the persons specified lived in the same household as 
the deceased, the pensions authorities decide whether and to whom 
the payments during the three months following the decease shall 
be made. 


Survivors’ Pensions. 

When death is due to an injury received on service a pension 
is paid to survivors (widow’s, orphan’s or ascendant’s pension). 
Death is always considered as having been the consequence of an 
injury received on service when the pensioner dies as a result of an 
infirmity or disease recognised as due to his service, in respect of 
which he received a pension up to the time of his death. 

Survivors may also claim a supplementary pension if they are in 
necessitous circumstances. 


Widow’s pension. A widow may not claim a pension unless the 
marriage took place before the deceased was released from service 
or before 6 June 1931. If this condition is not fulfilled, the widow 
may still claim a bonus if she is in necessitous circumstances (see 
below : widow’s bonus). 

In the event of divorce or separation the former wife of the 
deceased does not receive the widow’s pension unless the deceased 
was pronounced to be the only guilty party, or the grounds for divorce 
were mental disease in the deceased. 

A widow receives 60 per cent. of the pension which would have 
been payable to her husband in the event of complete invalidity. 
A residence allowance of 6 to 24 per cent. is added, according to the 
place of residence. 


Suspension of pension in the event of remarriage. If the widow 
remalries a German national, she receives in lieu of her widow’s 
pension a lump sum equal to three times the last annual pension 
payment made to her. If her husband dies within ten years of the 
remarriage, the provisions relating to widows’ bonuses apply. 

If the remarriage is with an alien, the pension is as a general 
rule withheld, but a lump-sum payment equal to three annual 
pension instalments may be granted by special decision of the 
authorities. 


Widow’s bonus. When the death of the husband is not due to a 
service injury the widow may, if she is in necessitous circumstances 
and if her husband’s disablement was not less than 50 per cent., 
claim a widow’s bonus, the amount of which may not as a general 
rule exceed two-thirds of the widow’s pension, including the residence 
allowance. The sum of 240 marks is added to the bonus if the 
husband was in receipt of an attendance allowance. 


Orphans’ pensions and bonuses. The legitimate children of the 
deceased receive an orphan’s pension until they reach the age of 
16 years. 
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If one parent is still alive the orphan’s pension is 25 per cent., 
or if both parents are dead 40 per cent., of the full pension of the 
deceased in respect of whom the orphans have a claim. 

The orphan’s pension may be increased by 6 to 24 per cent., 
according to the place of residence. 

Children acknowledged as legitimate, adopted children, and 
illegitimate children for whom the paternity of the deceased has 
been established, are also entitled to an orphan’s pension, which 
may continue to be paid beyond the age of 16, but in no case beyond 
the age of 21 years, so long as the child is continuing a course of 
vocational training. 

When death is not due to an injury received on service a bonus 
may be paid in place of a pension to orphans in necessitous cir- 
cumstances. 

The orphan’s bonus may not exceed two-thirds of the orphan’s 
pension ; if the father of the orphan was in receipt of an attendance 
allowance, the orphan’s bonus may be increased by 96 marks a year, 
provided always that it may not exceed the full amount of the 
orphan’s pension. 


Ascendants’ pensions. In the event of death due to service the 
father, mother, grandfather, and grandmother, of the deceased are 
entitled to ascendants’ pensions. 

Adoptive parents are treated as ascendants if the adoption took 
place before the deceased received his injury. The same applies in 
the case of step-parents if the deceased was entirely maintained by 
them before his injury. 

A pension is paid to ascendants in necessitous circumstances 
if the deceased maintained them or would have done so on being 
released from military service. 

Ascendants are considered to be in necessitous circumstances 
if their general earning capacity is reduced by not less than two- 
thirds, or, in the case of mothers, if they have passed their 60th year, 
provided always that they have no claim to be supported by any 
persons in a position adequately to provide for them. 

The right to a pension cannot be granted if the monthly income 
of the claimants exceeds 52 to 60 marks, according to the place of 
residence, in the case of a couple of ascendants. If there is only 
one ascendant the income must not exceed 80 per cent. of the above 
figures. 

A mother who is able to work but is responsible for the main- 
tenance and education of children is considered incapacitated for 
employment. 

When the income exceeds the limits laid down above, or when 
the persons who should be responsible for the maintenance of the 
ascendants can meet their obligations only with great difficulty, 
an ascendants’ bonus may be paid. 

This bonus may also be granted when the ascendants were not 
entirely maintained by the deceased. 

The ascendants’ pension for two parents is 50 per cent., or for 
one parent 30 per cent., of the pension which would have been payable 
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to the son in the event of complete incapacity. 

If more than one son has died as a result of injuries received on 
service, the ascendants’ pension is increased by one-fifth in respect 
of each additional son. 

The ascendant’s bonus must never exceed the amount of the 
ascendants’ pension together with the residence allowance. If the 
claimants were not entirely dependent on the deceased, it may not 
exceed two-thirds of that amount. 

The bonus must in every case be fixed at a figure such that the 
total income of the recipients or recipient does not exceed the amount 
of the total pension payable to ascendants (including the residence 
allowance) and the maximum income which may be received jointly 
with the pension. 

Grandparents receive a pension only if there are no parents 
entitled to claim it. Apart from this condition the rules for the 
granting of pensions or bonuses to parents apply equally to grand- 
parents. 


General Provisions Covering All Categories of Pensioners. 


Supplementary pensions. A supplementary pension is payable 
only to disabled persons whose loss of earning capacity is 50 per cent. 
or over, and to widows and orphans. It is never granted unless the 
recipients are in necessitous circumstances. 

No supplementary pension is provided for ascendants, because 
their normal pension is payable only when they are in necessitous 
circumstances and they automatically receive a supplement, fixed as 
@ general rule at 240 marks a year for a couple of ascendants and 
150 marks for each single ascendant. 


Amount of the supplementary pension. The annual supplementary 
pension is as follows : 


Seriously disabled men : Masks 
incapacity from 50 to 60 per cent. 144 
incapacity from 70 to 80 per cent. 300 
incapacity over 80 per cent. 504 

Widows or widowers entitled to a pension 408 

Fatherless orphans entitled to a pension 120 

Full orphans 180 

Persons in receipt of a family allowance (being in hospital) or of 
temporary benefit 300 


Seriously disabled men and persons in receipt of a family allow- 
ance receive in addition to their supplementary pension 
an allowance in respect of each child of 108 


A residence allowance is added to each of these amounts ; the 
rate varies, according to the locality, from 14 to 30 per cent. for 
disabled men and from 6 to 24 per cent. for survivors. 


Supplementary pensions and other income. Disabled men in 
receipt of an attendance allowance of not less than 900 marks a year 
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automatically receive half the supplementary pension if their gross 
monthly income does not exceed 530 marks. 

In the case of other pensions the maximum income which may 
be enjoyed simultaneously with a supplementary pension is fixed 
for disabled men as follows : 

Monthly income (marks) 


Place Incapacity from Incapacity from 
of residence 50 to 70 per cent. 80 to 100 per cent, 
Special class 100 125 
Class A 95 120 
Class B 90 115 
Class C 85 110 
Class D 80 105 


An additional amount of 20 marks a month in respect of each 
child maintained by the pensioner must be added to these figures. 


In the case of widows and orphans, the supplementary pension 
may not be drawn simultaneously with an income exceeding : 


Marks per month Place of residence 
100 Special class 
95 Class A x 
90 Class B 
85 Class C 
80 Class D 


These limits must be increased by 10 marks a month in respect 
of each child maintained by the pensioner. 

As a general rule all the pensioner’s sources of income must be 
taken into account in calculating income for the purpose of the 
supplementary pension. Certain items, however, such as a war 
pension, are exempt. Similarly, any income earned by a widow from 
her employment is exempt up to 30 marks a month, and half the 
income from paid employment of the disabled man’s wife is also 
exempt. 


Adaptation to cost of living. In order to ensure that these allow- 
ances take account of the cost of living it is prescribed that a cost 
of living bonus shall be added to the various pensions, supple- 
ments, and allowances ; this bonus fluctuates in the same way as 
that payable to civil servants, and pensions are adjusted at the 
same time as civil servants’ salaries. 


Loss or suspension of the right to a pension. The right to a pension 
is suspended in the following circumstances among others: (1) for 
the period of a return to active military service ; (2) for as long as the 
person entitled to a pension is not a German national (notwith- 
standing, pensions may be granted to aliens or persons with no 
nationality who have served in the German armed forces and to 
their survivors) ; (3) if the person entitled to a pension has been 
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prosecuted for high treason, treason against the State, etc., for as 
long as it is not known where he is ; (4) in the event of the person’s 
being sentenced to imprisonment for high treason, treason against 
the State, etc. ; (5) for as long as the person entitled to a pension is 
undergoing a sentence of imprisonment of not less than three months 
or is detained in a penitentiary ; (6) for as long as the pensioner 
resides abroad without the permission of the Minister of Labour ; 
(7) when the pensioner engages in activities contrary to the interests 
of the State. 

If the pension is suspended for one of the reasons enumerated 
under (3) to (7) above, the dependants of the pensioner may receive 
a fraction of the allowances due to him if they are in necessitous cir- 
cumstances. 

A fraction of the pension not exceeding one-half may be suspended 
if the pensioner receives a salary, pay, or retiring allowance, out 
of public funds exceeding 210 marks a month. 

The pension may not be held jointly with certain accident 
insurance benefits or statutory civil or military retiring allowances. 


COMPENSATION FOR CIVILIAN WAR VICTIMS 


An Order of 1 September 1939 extends to civilian war victims 
with certain amendments the provisions of the Act of 26 August 
1938 relating to pensions for soldiers wounded on active. service. 
The main provisions of the Order are summarised below. 


. Beneficiaries 

_All German subjects who have sustained any bodily injury as a 
result of an attack directed against German territory, or as a result 
of any military action undertaken by the German army, will be 
entitled to assistance. If the injury in question results in the death 
of the victim, the widow, orphans, and ascendants, of the deceased 
person will be given assistance. No compensation is payable unless 
the injury was the direct result either of an action by the German 
army, the army of one of Germany’s allies, or an enemy army, or of 
measures taken by the German authorities owing to an attack 
directed against German territory or to a particular action of the 
German army, or of measures taken by authorities, organisations, 
or persons, belonging to enemy countries, or of flight before the 
enemy when this was inevitable in order to escape from danger of 
death. 

The Minister of the Interior is authorised to extend the benefits 
to persons of other nationalities. 

Injured persons who are entitled to compensation for bodily 
injury under the special legislation applicable to civil servants, 
soldiers, or members of the National Labour Service, may not 
avail themselves of the provisions of the Legislative Decree of 
1 September 1939 unless these provisions are more favourable than 
those of the special legislation. The same rule applies in the case 
of injured persons who are entitled to benefit under the compulsory 
industrial accident insurance scheme. 
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Rights of Injured Persons 


Injured persons are entitled to medical and occupational assis- 
tance. Persons who sustain bodily injury or are in no fit state to 
work will be granted the following cash benefit : grants in respect of 
physical injury, invalidity pensions, and lump-sum payments. 


Medical Assistance. 


In addition to medical and surgical treatment, the injured 
person will be entitled to receive free pharmaceutical aid, artificial 
limbs, and surgical appliances. Treatment may be given at the home 
of the injured person or in a hospital, and a daily sick benefit is paid 
throughout the treatment. 

Artificial limbs and surgical appliances will be supplied by the 
army offices for pensions and assistance, and the other benefits will 
be administered by the sick funds. As a general rule, the injured 
person should apply to his sick fund, but if he is not a member of a 
fund he must apply to the nearest local or rural sick fund 

The injured person may be given a cure in a health resort or 
sanatorium if other methods of treatment do not appear to be 
equally efficacious. 

The normal renewal of artificial limbs and surgical appliances 
is provided for, unless the appliances in question have been lost or 
damaged through misuse or a serious fault of the injured person. 


Benefit for Physical Injury. 

Any person who sustains a physical injury, either permanent or 
of considerable duration, is entitled to benefit. The monthly rate of 
benefit depends on the gravity of the physiological injury, and three 
degrees are provided for, as follows : first degree, benefit of 15 marks ; 
second degree, 30 marks ; third degree, 50 marks. 

If there are several injuries, a single benefit is paid in respect 
of them jointly. The benefit for physical injury is payable in addi- 
tion to any other income except the salary or pension of a civil 
servant or an army oOfficer’s pay. 


Invalidity Pension. 


A pension is granted to any injured person whose working 
capacity cannot be re-established within a reasonable time, and who 
cannot engage in his former occupation or some similar occupation, 
or be retrained for some other occupation. 

The pension (in marks per month) varies according to the family 
responsibilities and residence of the person concerned, as follows : 


For an unmarried person under 35 years of age .... . 40 to 65 
Fo an unmarried person over 35 years ofage ..... . 55 to 80 
For an injured person who is married but has no children. 70 to 95 
For an injured person who is married and has one child or 

ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 80 to 105 


If the injured person is under 17, he will be given, in addition 
to the benefit for physical injury, an allowance which varies, accord- 
ing to his age, from 20 to 80 per cent. of the invalidity pension. 
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An occupational supplement may be added to an adult’s pension, 
this supplement being 10 marks a month if the injured person was 
engaged in an occupation requiring several years’ training and a 
qualifying examination. The supplement may be increased to 50 
marks a month if the occupation in question requires considerable 
knowledge and special qualifications, and involves marked respon- 
sibility. 

Special supplements are provided for injured persons whose 
condition requires the constant assistance of a third person, and also 
for the blind. 

A lump-sum capital payment may be substituted for the periodic 
payments if the injured person is under 55 years of age and in good 
health. A guarantee must be given of the judicious use of the capital 
in question, and the sum paid must be used either for the purchase 
of a small agricultural holding, or to enable the injured person to 
engage in an independent occupation or share in a co-operative 
building or co-operative settlement undertaking. 


Rights of Survivors 
Widow’s Pension. 


A widow may claim a pension equal to 60 per cent. of the inva- 
lidity pension and occupational supplement to which the deceased 
injured person was or would have been entitled. 

If the widow remarries before she is 35 years old, she receives a 
lump sum equal to five years’ annual pension payments instead of a 
pension. If she remarries between the ages of 35 and 45, the lump- 
sum payment is equal to three annual pension payments. A widower 
who, owing to invalidity, was supported by his wife, is also entitled 
to a pension if the wife dies as the result of a war injury. 


Orphan’s Pension. 


The pension for an orphan who loses his or her father, if the 
mother is alive and herself a pensioner, amounts to 20 per cent. of 
the widow’s pension. If the mother is dead or is not entitled to a 
pension, the orphan’s pension is equal to 30 per cent. of a widow’s 
pension. Orphans’ pensions are usually paid up to 18 years of age, 
but they may be paid up to the age of 24, and even longer, especially 
in the case of an orphan who is incapable of earning his or her living. 

If the mother dies as a result of a war injury, and the father 
is in receipt of a pension, or dead, the children are entitled to a 
pension which amounts in the first case to 20 per cent., and in the 
second case to 30 per cent., of the widower’s pension. 


Pensions for Ascendants. 


An ascendant is entitled to 25 per cent., and a married couple 
of ascendants to 50 per cent., of the invalidity pension and occu- 
pational supplement to which the deceased person was or would 
have been entitled in case of invalidity. 
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The Position of Mobilised Public Servants 


This is the second of a series of articles : on the situation of civil 
servants and other public employees who have been called up for 
military service in belligerent and neutral countries in which total 
or partial mobilisation has taken place. The first article mainly 
concerned the belligerent European States ; the present one deals 
with the situation in certain neutral or non-belligerent European 
countries. 


HUNGARY 


In Hungary, Act No. 11 of 1939 relating to national defence 
contains a number of provisions dealing with the status of public 
servants who have been called to the colours. Some of the provisions 
are to be supplemented by Orders which have not yet been promul- 
gated. 


Right to Reinstatement 
The National Defence Act provides in Section 71 that the con- 
tracts of employment of officials or other persons permanently 
employed by the State, municipalities, communes, and public 
institutions or undertakings, shall not be terminated by reason of 
military service or compulsory shooting practice. 


Pay 


The conditions subject to which officials, salaried employees, 
and workers, employed by the State, municipalities, communes, 
and public institutions or undertakings, are entitled to draw their 
pay during their military service have not yet been fixed. The 
Act provides that those conditions shall be set out in Orders. 


Promotion 


The National Defence Act provides that military service shall 
not deprive State officials or employees of their right to promotion. 


Payments to Families 
It is expected that this matter will be settled concurrently with 
that of pay. 
Pension Rights 


No provision has been made for the suspension of pension rights 
during military service. 





1 For the first article, see International Labour Review, Vol. XL, No. 6, Dec. 
1939, p. 807. 
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ITALY 


The staff regulations laid down by the Italian Decrees of 30 
December 1923 for officials, salaried employees, and workers, 
employed by the State provided only for ordinary military service. 
Mobilisation and exceptional military service were dealt with in a 
series of later Decrees: the Royal Legislative Decree of 1 April 
1935, laying down basic rules for mobilised officials ; the Decree of 
6 November 1935, establishing rules for the administration of the 
preceding Legislative Decree ; the Legislative Decree of 15 December 
1936, which deals mainly with the status of officials who have been 
wounded or have contracted diseases while mobilised ; and the 
Legislative Decrees of 12 May and 12 December 1938, amending 
the previous legislation in matters of detail. 

The above legislation applies to any person, whether salaried 
employee or worker, employed by the State or a public autonomous 
institution in a permanent, temporary or probationary capacity, 
these various categories being treated differently in certain respects. 
Workers on the State railways are covered by special provisions laid 
down by the Minister of Communications and similar in substance 
to the general legislation. 

The cases provided for are periods of military service other 
than the initial compulsory training, and voluntary enlistment in 
the armed forces or the militia for military service of an exceptional 
kind, 

Right to Reinstatement 

Under the Decree of 1 April 1935 and Administrative Regulations 
of 6 November 1935, a civil servant is considered “ on leave for mili- 
tary mobilisation ” throughout any period of exceptional service. 

Even if an employee is not on the permanent establishment, 
his employment is not considered to be interrupted by mobilisation, 
provided that the work for which he was engaged is continuous in 
character. 

Persons engaged for work of short duration are not protected by 
the special legislation except during the period for which they were 
appointed. Persons engaged as substitutes for teachers are pro- 
tected only for the duration of the current academic year. Further, 
the special legislation does not apply to persons engaged to replace 
officials not on the permanent establishment, and subsequently 
mobilised. 

An official who is discharged from military service owing to 
wounds or disease must return to his civil employment within a 
period of from ten days to a month, according to his category. If he 
is unable to work, he will still be considered as mobilised, provided 
his incapacity is due to his military service ; if it is not, he will be 
considered as on sick leave in a civilian capacity. 

Just as persons who have been mobilised have a right to reinstate- 
ment, so candidates who have put their names down for a competitive 
examination for State employment, but have been unable to sit for 
the examination, or have been interrupted in the middle of it, owing 
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to mobilisation, have the right to sit for the first examination to be 
held after their discharge from military service. Ordinary time limits 
will not apply, and the candidates will be credited with the marks 
they obtained in any papers they have already done. 


Pay 


As regards pay, the officials covered by the special legislation 
are classified according to the following four groups: (1) officials 
on the permanent establishment and probationers ; (2) officials not 
on the permanent establishment ; (3) workers permanently employed 
by the State and workers whose employment is usually stable ; 
(4) workers who are employed casually. 

The following rule applies to the first group (officials on the per- 
manent establishment) : during the first two months from the date 
on which the official concerned is called up for an additional period 
of military service, or on which his period of military service is 
extended, or on which he voluntarily enlists, he is entitled to draw 
the full amount of his civilian pay concurrently with his military pay. 
Thereafter he is entitled to whichever of the two remunerations is the 
higher. 

Persons in the second group (officials not on the permanent 
establishment) who are neither officers nor non-commissioned 
officers draw both their military pay and their monthly civilian 
salary reduced by two-thirds if they are bachelors, by half if they are 
married men without children, and by one-third if they are married 
men or widowers with dependent children under age. Officials in 
this group who are either officers or non-commissioned officers are 
entitled to the higher of the two remunerations, the civilian salary 
reduced in the same proportions as above, or military pay. 

Persons in the third group (workers in permanent or fairly stable 
employment) are'entitled to any difference between their civilian 
and military pay, subject to a deduction of one-third for married 
persons without children and of one-half for bachelors or widowers 
without children. 

Persons in the fourth group (wage earners who are not in per- 
manent or fairly stable employment), if mobilised, are covered, in 
virtue in the Legislative Decree of 1 April 1935, by provisions similar 
to those adopted by the trade union organisations in various branches 
of private industry. 

The pay of officials who contract a disease while mobilised and are 
consequently discharged from military service is governed by the 
following provisions. 

When it is established that the sickness is a direct consequence 
of mobilisation, the person concerned (a salaried employee or worker 
on the permanent establishment or a salaried employee not on the 
permanent establishment) will still be considered as mobilised, and 
will draw the pay prescribed for his particular category by the 
relevant legislation. 

When, on the other hand, the sickness cannot be considered as a 
consequence of mobilisation, the person concerned, if a salaried 
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employee or worker on the permanent establishment, will draw the 
more favourable of the two following remunerations: either that 
payable under the staff regulations in the event of sickness, or that 
payable by the military administration in the event of sickness not 
due to military service. If the person concerned is a salaried employee 
not on the permanent establishment, he receives nothing from the 
civilian administration, and is entitled only to any compensation 
that may be payable by the military authorities. If he is a worker 
on the permanent establishment, he will be entitled, for a period 
of ninety days, to the sickness benefit prescribed in the staff regula- 
tions for workers in State employment, provided the amount of the 
benefit is higher than the amount of the compensation payable by 
the military authorities. At the end of ninety days, he will cease to 
receive anything from the civilian administration, and will be en- 
titled only to the compensation payable by the military authorities. 

Officials who, being on military leave for reasons of health, have 
been able to resume their civilian employment within the ninety 
days referred to above receive their full salary, together with any 
amount by which that salary falls short of their military pay. 

Wherever the rules described above refer to civilian or military 
remuneration, the term must be taken to include not only the basic 
remuneration but any allowances for family, cost of living, etc., 
excluding special allowances attaching to a military rank. These 
latter are, however, taken into account in the case of officials in the 
second group (salaried employees not on the permanent establish- 
ment) who are either officers or non-commissioned officers. 


Payments to Families 


Under the Legislative Decree of 1 April 1935, the remuneration 
of mobilised officials is not payable concurrently with amounts 
granted to the necessitous families of persons who have been recalled 
to or retained with the colours for exceptional service. In other 
words, the family of a salaried employee or worker in State employ- 
ment who is covered by the above provisions as to pay cannot be 
considered to be in straitened circumstances, and therefore cannot 
draw the amounts payable to such families. 


Pension Rights 


The Decree of 6 November 1935 containing administrative 
regulations in application of the Legislative Decree of 1 April of the 
same year clarifies certain points and shows that old-age pensions 
and other provident measures are in no way affected by the mobilisa- 
tion of the official concerned. The contributions will still be paid by 
the official and by the administration. A wage earner employed by 
the State is entitled to have his military pay taken into account in 
the calculation of his old-age pension, if the pay is higher than his 
regular wages, provided that the contributions have been deducted 
from his military pay. 
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THE NETHERLANDS 


The status of officials who have been called to the colours in the 
Netherlands is governed by the civil service regulations which came 
into force on 12 June 1931. Official interpretations of some of the 
provisions of those regulations have been given in the course of the 
last few months. 


Right to Reinstatement 


Under the terms of the regulations, officials who have been called 
up for military service are considered to be on leave, and their right 
to reinstatement is therefore safeguarded. 


Pay 


Under Section 19 of the civil service regulations, officials who 
are called up for compulsory military service owing to war, danger 
of war, or other exceptional circumstances, will receive the full 
salary payable to them in their civilian capacity for the first thirty 
days of their service, and the difference between that salary and their 
military pay throughout any subsequent period of service. 

These provisions apply only if the official has done 11 months’ 
military service either before or during the exceptional circumstances 
in question, or, in certain cases, if he has already had to serve for a 
shorter preliminary period. This condition does not apply: (a) to 
persons mobilised under special provisions, who are not called up 
for military service until after the year in which their class, or the 
class to which they may be considered as belonging by reason of their 
age, has been called up; (b) to volunteers in the territorial army 
(Landstorm) who are of non-commissioned rank or hold a certificate 
proving that their education corresponds to that rank. 

The regulations apply equally to temporary officials. 

According to an official interpretation given by the Minister 
of the Interior, the expression “ military pay ” refers to basic pay 
plus allowances such as family allowances and any other cash 
emoluments, but not including the so-called “ mobilisation allow- 
ance ’’, any allowances payable by reason of the fact that the mobi- 
lised man has to live elsewhere than in his home, or allowances in 
tespect of particular expenses (travelling allowances, etc.). 

Any officials who, before this interpretation was given, were 
receiving amounts less than those due to them will be paid the 
difference ; conversely, they will be required to refund any amounts 
they have received over and above what was due. 


Promotion 


No restrictions have been made to the rules regarding promotion 
in the case of officials who have been called to the colours. 


Payments to Families 
The families of mobilised officials who draw only their military 
pay receive the same allowances as are payable to workers in private 
undertakings who have been mobilised. 
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Pension Rights 

According to an interpretation given by the Minister of the Inte- 
rior concerning civil service pensions, the terms “ salary ”’ and ‘‘ mili- 
tary pay ” used in Section 19 of the civil service regulations refer to 
the net salary and net military pay—that is, after deduction of the 
civil servant’s contribution to the pensions fund. 

Even in cases where the mobilised official no longer draws his 
civilian salary (his military pay being equal to, or higher than, the 
salary), his periods of military service are taken into account for the 
purpose of calculating his pension. 


RUMANIA 


The regulations concerning the status of officials and workers 
who have been called up for periods of military training in Rumania 
are laid down in a Legislative Decree of 6 May 1939. As a result of 
an amendment to the Army (Recruiting) Act, such periods may 
exceed 30 days. 


Right to Reinstatement 


All civilian officials, salaried employees, and workers, are entitled 
to reinstatement after a period of military training. 


Pay 


Civilian officials who have been called up for periods of military 
training not exceeding 30 days are entitled, not only to their civilian 
remuneration, but also to the pay and other allowances attaching 
to their military rank. When the period of military training exceeds 
30 days, civilian officials who are reserve officers may choose, as 
from the thirty-first day, whether they will take their civilian salary 
or their military pay and allowances. If they choose to draw their 
civilian salary, they will also receive the food allowances corres- 
ponding to their rank. 

The remuneration of a civilian official includes his basic salary 
as provided for in the budget, the fixed daily allowance, and the 
housing allowance. 

Civilian officials whose military rank is lower than that of an 
officer and who are called up for periods of military training receive 
their monthly civilian remuneration plus the food allowances in 
cash or in kind attaching to their military rank. 

The rights of civilian officials belonging to the reserve who are 
called up for periods of military training are the same as those 
described above, even if they are not paid a fixed monthly salary 
but only a daily pensionable allowance. If no deduction is made 
for pension, officials who are reserve officers are entitled to the 
military pay and allowances attaching to their rank, and other ranks 
to the military pay and allowances attaching to their rank plus half 
their daily civilian allowance. 

The term ‘‘ civilian official ’’ includes any official, whatever his 
title, in receipt of a monthly salary borne on the State budget or on 
the budget of a province, a commune, a State monopoly, an autono- 
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mous fund, commercial administration, public establishment, or 
public utility undertaking, under State supervision, a credit institu- 
tion with State privileges, or a joint stock company or any other 
institution or endowment subject to State, provincial or communal 
supervision or inspection, or whose annual budget is submitted for 
approval to the authorities in question or to ecclesiastical authorities. 


Payments to Families 


No provision is made in the Legislative Decree of 6 May 1939 
for the payment of allowances to the families of mobilised officials. 
The matter is now under consideration. 


Pension Rights 


The Legislative Decree of 6 May 1939 contains no reference to the 
suspension of pension fund contributions during periods of military 
training, and the provisions concerning pay prescribe that periods 
of military training are to be taken into account for the purpose of 
calculating the pension. 


SWITZERLAND 


Section 45 of the Swiss Act of 30 June 1927 concerning the status 
of civil servants empowers the Federal Council to issue regulations 
concerning the right to payment and to residence and other allowances 
during absence on military service. Further, the Order containing 
staff regulations for officials of the Federal General Administration, 
dated 24 October 1930, provides that in the event of absence on 
compulsory military service an official is entitled to his salary and 
his residence and family allowances. The right may be restricted 
or withdrawn : (a) in the case of voluntary military service or of 
military service imposed as a punishment ; (b) when the circumstances 
of any special case show that payment of the full salary would 
constitute an excessive charge on the administration. 

In accordance with the principles set out above, the Federal 
Council issued an Order on 15 September 1939 regulating the condi- 
tions of service and the remuneration of Federal officials on military 
service. 

A number of cantons have applied to their mobilised officials 
provisions similar to those adopted by the Federal Council for Federal 
officials. 

The regulations summarised below apply exclusively to Federal 
officials. 

Right to Reinstatement 

All public servants who have been mobilised retain their posts 
in the administration. This provision does not, however, apply to 
salaried employees and workers who are employed in a temporary 
capacity. 


Pay 


All married public servants who are permanently employed are 
entitled, while on active military service or auxiliary service under 
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the military authorities, to their salary or wages, residence allowance, 
family allowance, and other fixed remuneration just as if they had 
not left their employment. Public servants who are widowers or 
divorced but have dependants living with them are treated as if they 
were married. 

The remuneration referred to above is reduced : (a) by 25 per cent. 
if the public servant is a bachelor but can prove that he fulfils a legal 
obligation to assist or maintain some other person ; (b) by 50 per cent. 
if the public servant is a bachelor without any legal obligation to 
assist or maintain some other person. 

As regards auxiliary staff, a married worker or salaried employee 
who is employed temporarily, but has been in the service of the 
Confederation for at least two years, if called up for military service 
or auxiliary service under the military authorities, is entitled to his 
full salary or wages during the first two months of his service and to 
half his salary or wages for a further period of not more than two 
months. If, at the date when he is mobilised, he has been in the 
service of the Confederation for less than two years, he is paid his 
full salary or wages during the first month’s service and half his 
salary or wages for a further period of not more than one month. 

If the public servant, when mobilised, takes the rank of officer 
or warrant officer in the army, a percentage of his military pay is 
charged to his civilian remuneration during his military service 
or auxiliary service under the military authorities. The rates of 
military pay for all ranks were fixed by an Order of the Federal 
Council dated 31 August 1939, including allowances other than food 
allowance. 

If a public servant who is not employed by the military admi- 
nistration or the Army Supply Service is called up for military service 
in the locality where he lives, and is accordingly able to have his 
meals at home, 90 per cent. of his military pay is charged to his 
civilian remuneration, provided he is entitled to the full remuneration. 


Promotion 


The Order of 15 September 1939 does not contain any provision 
relating to promotion during periods of military service. The rules 
laid down in the civil service regulations and supplementary Orders 
therefore remain in force. 


Payments to Families 


As has been stated, married public servants who are mobilised 
are entitled to the various allowances payable to them in their 
civilian capacity, including family allowances. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that deductions are made from the remuneration 
payable in certain cases (see above). 


Pension Rights 


No change has been made in the rules at present in force concern- 
ing pensions, and periods of military service will therefore be taken 
into account for the purpose of calculating the pension. 











REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Social Effects of Rationalisation 
in Sweden 


The treatment of employment problems in Sweden in recent 
years, since the measures adopted to combat the unemployment 
due to economic depression were found in the main to have fulfilled 
their purpose, has been inspired by some original ideas. The study 
of these questions has taken place on the basis of conditions alto- 
gether different from those which have to be taken into account 
during the present state of war, and which have already led to the 
adoption of special measures affecting the employment market. 
Yet the published results of the investigations which were made 
are still obviously of value for the light which they throw on the 
conditions obtaining in practice, which must be the starting-point 
for any intervention on the part of the State. Further, the fact that 
principles have been laid down to govern employment policy in more 
normal conditions is some guarantee that any emergency measures 
will, as far as possible, be carried out with due regard for social 
considerations and the need for social progress ; moreover, some 
parts of the analyses already made of certain employment problems 
appear to have a direct bearing on emergency requirements. 


CHARACTER OF THE EMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


In the study of any particular aspect of Swedish employment 
policy, the starting-point has been the aim of securing the subsis- 
tence of each individual citizen. The most urgent need from this 
point of view has been to improve the openings for employment of 
the group of unemployed which remained after the successful appli- 
cation of the measures to deal with the unemployment caused by 
depression. In framing an employment policy, it has therefore been 
considered essential to provide for some adjustment to the qualitative 
composition of the labour force. Study of the physical and social 
handicaps, etc., of the residual group of unemployed, based on the 
results of the last unemployment census, taken in 1937 ', has served 





1 SOCIALDEPARTEMENTET : Arbetslishetsrdkningen den 31 augusti 1937, Del II, 
Statens offentliga utredningar, 1939, No. 24 (Stockholm, 1939). 
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as a basis for an individually adjusted employment policy of this 
kind ; such questions as vocational guidance, training, and retraining, 
have also been studied, with a similar end in view. 

In Sweden, however, employment questions have also been 
examined in connection with the general orientation and aims of the 
national social policy. From this standpoint it seems important 
that the available labour power should be used more fully and more 
systematically, in view of the desirability of steadily improving the 
standard of living of the population ; and a better exploitation of the 
nation’s man-power resources appears all the more necessary since 
the present demographic tendencies in Sweden may be expected to 
lead before very long to a socially unfavourable change in the pro- 
portion between able-bodied and older age groups. This argument is 
strongly emphasised in a detailed report on the problem of employ- 
ment of the partially employable which has attracted much attention. 
This report, which was prepared by the Central Association for Social 
Progress and published in the year-book of the Association *, lays 
special stress on the desirability for the community of utilising the 
working capacity of the group under consideration. 

Another report, made by a committee of experts appointed to 
conduct an enquiry into the problems connected with women’s 
work 2, urges that women’s labour, and in particular married women’s 
labour, should be put to better use. The committee proposed, among 
other things, that part-time work and work as substitutes for absent 
workers should be organised for married women. 

One of the main problems in relation to unemployment has been 
how to avert a renewal of the tendency towards further depression. 
This problem was discussed in a report, published in 1935, concern- 
ing national economy and industrial peace *, which recommended, 
inter alia, that the social effects of rationalisation should be inves- 
tigated more thoroughly. In another report, published in the same 
year, concerning conditions in the forestry industry‘, it was main- 
tained that the effects of reduced activity in undertakings should 
be alleviated by suitable legislative action. 

An enquiry into this last problem has been carried out quite 
recently, and the results published in a report on the social effects 
of rationalisation. According to the terms of reference laid down for 
the committee of enquiry by the Minister of Social Affairs, its main 
task was to determine the methods by which the community as a 





1 CENTRALFORBUNDET FOR SOCIALT ARBETE : Social Arsbok 1939 (Stockholm, 
1939). 

2 FINANSDEPARTEMENTET : Betéinkande angdende gift kvinnas férvdrvsarbete 
m.m., Statens offentliga utredningar, 1938, No. 47 (Stockholm, 1938) ; cf. Industrial 
and Labour Information, Vol. LXIX, No. 7, 13 Feb. 1939, p. 202. 

3 SOCIALDEPARTEMENTET: Betdnkande om folkférsirjning och arbetsfred, 
Statens offentliga utredningar, 1935, Nos. 65-66 (Stockholm, 1935). 

4 JORDBRUKSDEPARTEMENTET : Betdnkande angdende rdvaruférsérjning, pro- 
duktion och arbetareantal m.m. i skogsindustrierna, Statens offentliga utredningar, 
1935, No. 36 (Stockholm, 1935). 

5 SOCIALDEPARTEMENTET : Rationaliseringsutredningens betdnkande, Statens 
offentliga utredningar, 1939, Nos. 13-14 (Stockholm, 1939). 
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whole and its individual members could most easily adapt themselves 
to the new situation created by rationalisation and the closing 
down of undertakings, and whether the community should be 
allowed to exercise any influence over the continuation of the pro- 
cess of rationalisation. On the basis of an extensive investigation 
of existing conditions in the industrial employment market, the 
report puts forward a number of suggested methods for a general 
supervision of the employment market by the community. An 
account of the results of the enquiry is given below. 


PLAN OF THE ENQUIRY 


The enquiry into the social effects of rationalisation was carried 
out by an ad hoe committee of five, consisting of a Government 
official as chairman, two employers’ representatives, and two workers’ 
representatives. The plan for the enquiry was drawn up after consul- 
tation with representatives of the organisations of employers, 
workers, and salaried employees, and with individual undertakings, 
the object of the consultation being to learn what practical expe- 
rience had been gained on the questions to be considered. 

For the statistical studies, use was made in the first place of the 
annual industrial statistics of the volume of production, the number 
of hours worked, the number of workers employed, and the motive 
power installed. These data, together with the additional information 
collected by the committee, were used to provide figures for the 
period 1920-1936. Special returns were also obtained showing the 
more important cases of closing down of works during the period 
under consideration, the reasons for the closing, and the numbers of 
workers affected. In five cases, individual particulars were also 
compiled concerning the discharged workers and their unemploy- 
ment. 

In order to throw light on the nature of the changes that have 
taken place in industry and their effects on the size and composition 
of the labour force in individual undertakings, a sample study 
was made of 350 factories. About 40 of these were selected for 
intensive study, based on more detailed information for each of the 
years 1920-1936, the workers being classified as skilled, unskilled, etc. 

Further, in order to illustrate the connection between accident 
frequency and rationalisation, a special examination was made of 
the periodical statistics of industrial accidents. 

Lastly, a survey was made, for the purposes of the enquiry, of 
any relevant studies which have been undertaken and measures 
which have been carried out in other countries. 


EFFECTS OF RATIONALISATION ON THE EMPLOYMENT MARKET 


According to the statistical enquiries, production increased 
during the period 1924-1936 by nearly 90 per cent., while the number 
of workers employed rose by only about 30 per cent., which suggests 
that a comprehensive process of rationalisation took place during 
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this period. The influences of this process on the employment 
market in Sweden are briefly summarised by the committee of 
enquiry as follows. 

In some cases rationalisation creates immediate transitional 
unemployment, which may give rise to serious labour transfer 
problems. Rationalisation reduces the demand for labour per unit 
of output. Whether unemployment will result depends on whether 
there is at the same time an expansion of production, so that the 
labour set free by rationalisation may be found new employment. 
Rationalisation must be regarded as a factor which makes such 
expansion possible. To the extent that the labour set free by ration- 
alisation is reabsorbed in employment through an expansion of indus- 
try, there will be an increase in production, and therefore a rise in 
the general standard of living. If labour is not absorbed in this way, 
the result will be unemployment. Whether there will be an expansion 
of industry will depend not only on the rationalisation process itself, 
but also on other factors. For this reason, the effects of rationalisa- 
tion should be considered with reference to the possibility of achieving 
@ corresponding expansion of production. The volume of unemploy- 
ment due to rationalisation may be said to depend on the relation 
between the rate at which rationalisation sets free labour and that 
at which the expansion of industry absorbs the labour set free. Cer- 
tain groups of workers, in particular older workers, when set free by 
rationalisation, have often found it difficult in practice to become 
reabsorbed. The committee of enquiry maintains, however, that 
rationalisation, which in Sweden has at times undoubtedly been 
intensive, has not led to widespread unemployment. In the main, 
the expansion of industry is held to have kept pace with the progress 
of rationalisation. 

As regards the influence of rationalisation on industrial accidents 
and industrial hygiene, the committee considers that rationalisation 
has in general reduced the risk of accident. In some cases, however, 
especially where rationalisation measures have been carried out on a 
large scale, there has been a temporary rise in accident frequency. 
Sometimes rationalisation appears also to have increased fatigue 
among workers and salaried employees. 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST PUBLIC INTERVENTION 


Arguing from its general view that efforts at rationalisation 
are valuable, the committee of enquiry utters a warning against 
measures that might hamper rationalisation, and also rejects the 
idea of any kind of State control over the continuation of the pro- 
cess. It holds that intervention of this kind would be a drag on enter- 
prise in Sweden, while at the same time the community might be 
made responsible for the economic results of the operation of under- 
takings which were prevented from carrying out the rationalisation 
they desired. Another reason given by the committee for this view 
is that employers have begun to show “ a far-reaching understanding 
of the difficulties of discharged workers who become unemployed ”’, 
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and the Committee urges that ‘‘ this sense of responsibility should be 
strengthened in every way ’’. As it is uncertain, however, whether 
it will be possible for industry to continue to expand at the same rate 
as hitherto, the committee proposes that industrial development 
and methods of production, especially rationalisation processes, 
and also the industrial demand for labour, should be the subject of 
continuous observation, so that up-to-date information on the trend 
in these respects may be constantly available. Such observation 
would not mean that the community would gain any direct influence 
over the process of rationalisation, but merely that it would be 
informed in good time of the effects on labour of rationalisation and 
similar phenomena. 

As regards measures intended to alleviate and counteract any 
unfavourable social effects of rationalisation, the committee is 
firmly convinced that any measure involving a lowering of the 
standard of living must in principle be avoided. It therefore rejects 
proposals for counteracting the unemployment due to rationalisation 
by such methods as a general lowering of the pensionable age, 
restrictions on the employment of women, or the introduction of 
shorter working hours. The reason given for this attitude is the 
principle, already mentioned, on which Swedish employment policy 
should be based—namely, that it must always be regarded as of 
interest to the community that as large a proportion of its labour 
power should be used in production as may be considered reasonable 
from the point of view of labour protection. 

It may be added that in recent years the discussion of hours of 
work in Sweden has turned mainly on those groups of workers and 
salaried employees whose hours have not yet been regulated by 
law and on those occupations in which, owing to the nature of the 
work, the risk of accidents and disease may be held to be a reason 
for shortening working hours to less than 48 in theweek. The 
question whether overtime might with advantage be restricted is 
being investigated. It will thus be seen that there is a tendency 
to strike some kind of balance between the demand for increased 
employment and the needs of labour protection, and thus to establish 
working hours for different kinds of employment that will be 
appropriate from the social and medical standpoints. 


PROPOSED MEASURES 


The committee states that, if the community is to be able to 
combat unemployment in all its forms successfully, there must be 
access to detailed information on the geographical distribution of 
unemployment, the qualifications of the unemployed and their 
chances of finding work, the openings for employment, and the 
employers’ requirements as regards labour, etc. The committee 
therefore proposes that every employer who regularly employs not 
less than 20 workers should be required to make a return, each pay- 
day, of the number of workers he employs and the total wages paid. 
If necessary, the employer should also be under an obligation to state 
the reasons for any increase or decrease of staff. Further, it is. 
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suggested that it should be compulsory to give, if possible, three 
months’ notice of any proposed closing down of an undertaking, if at 
least 50 workers and salaried employees would thereby be thrown 
out of work. This latter obligation would also apply to an employer 
who proposes to organise an undertaking, requiring as a rule 50 workers 
for its operation, in a locality which has not been developed indus- 
trially, if there is reason to believe that the undertaking will close 
down within a specified period. 

The committee further proposes that a State institution should 
be set up, called the Employment Market Institute, which would 
follow the movement of industry and the employment market, and 
would act as an advisory body for the Minister of Social Affairs. 
This Institute should be in a position to carry out enquiries and 
make proposals in regard to all important matters in which its general 
acquaintance with the employment market would be of value. If 
unemployment on a considerable scale occurs, or is likely to occur, 
in a particular locality or branch of employment, the Institute 
should draw up uniform schemes for the adoption of suitable 
measures. 

To promote the expansion of industry, the committee suggests 
the creation of a special body, called the Information Service, to 
collect suggestions for new or increased production. The main task 
of this service would be to follow technical developments, with 
special reference to new forms of manufacture likely to promote 
the creation of new small industries and handicrafts. If unemploy- 
ment occurs in a particular locality, it should be the duty of the 
Information Service to consider what new activity might suitably 
be organised in that locality. The Service should also assist in the 
examination of applications for loans and subsidies, and in this 
connection the committee urges consideration of the question of 
granting increased facilities for starting entirely new enterprises 
of importance to the country as a whole, in cases where the starting 
of such an enterprise is considered to depend on State support. 


In order to counteract unemployment, the committee proposes 
various measures for increasing the efficiency of the existing system 
of public employment exchanges. One of its suggestions is that the 
exchanges should be given larger staffs with better qualifications, 
in order to extend the relations between exchanges in different 
localities and to develop the system of travelling agents. Further, if 
in any locality unemployment has become, or is likely to become, 
severe, the Social Board should have authority to take such special 
measures with regard to the employment exchanges as may be 
called for. The committee also expresses itself in favour of the 
principle of complete nationalisation of the employment exchanges. 

As regards possible improvements in the present system of 
unemployment relief, the Committee considers that the possibility 
of obtaining more general support for the State-subsidised voluntary 
insurance scheme should be examined before a change-over to 
compulsory insurance is considered. Further, the committee does 
not think it desirable that employers should be required by law to 
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compensate discharged workers, but considers that the State might 
be empowered to collaborate in solving the question of compensation 
in cases where employers make a specially vigorous demand for 
assistance. The only case in which special measures are proposed 
is that of older workers, for whom unemployment usually lasts 
longer than for younger workers. Here the committee suggests 
that the recognised unemployment funds should have the right to 
extend the annual benefit period by not more than 90 days. 

Since many industrial workplaces in Sweden are situated in 
rural areas, and the workers in those areas often own the houses 
in which they live, the unemployment caused by the closing down 
of an undertaking in such an area may be a very serious matter for 
these workers. This system of industrial communities in rural areas 
and of ‘‘ own homes ”’ is considered valuable from a general social 
standpoint, and the committee therefore suggests that the serious 
effects of unemployment of this kind should be prevented by 
granting facilities for special loans to the owners of houses who 
become involuntarily unemployed and, being unable to meet the 
interest and redemption charges on their houses, become liable to 
distraint. Further, if the possession of a house makes it particularly 
difficult for the unemployed owner to accept new employment in 
another district, and he cannot obtain new employment in his own 
district, he should be allowed to claim compensation up to 60 per 
cent. of any loss which he may sustain on the sale of his property, 
to be paid him out of State funds. 

The committee considers that the question of industrial accidents 
and diseases due to rationalisation should be examined further 
by the State Accident Insurance Institution (which is also the chief 
authority for labour inspection) and the National Public Health 
Institute, and, in addition, that measures should be adopted for the 
compilation of adequate sickness fund statistics. The committee 
also examined the questions of vocational training, retraining, etc., 
but does not discuss them in detail in its report, in view of the fact 
that they are being made the subject of another enquiry. 


Regulation of Labour in Indo-China 


Among the documents submitted by the Government of Indo- 
China to the Economic and Financial Council of the colony during 
its 1938 session, is a report on labour and social welfare +, which 
contains interesting information on the working of the labour 
inspection service and the application of the recently enacted labour 
codes. A translation of some of the principal passages of the report 
is given below. 





1 GOUVERNEMENT GENERAL DE L’INDOCHINE: Rapports au Grand Conseil 
des intéréts économiques et financiers et au Conseil du Gouvernement, Session ordinaire 
de 1938 (Hanoi, 1938), pp. 99 foll. 
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LABOUR INSPECTION SERVICE 
Organisation 

The organisation of the service is now complete, a general Order 
of 23 November 1937 and a circular of the Governor-General dated 
9 September 1937 having settled the details of administration of the 
constituent Decree of 9 June 1937. As at present organised, the 
service comprises a General Inspectorate, with a local inspectorate 
in each country of the Union. The local inspectorates, though under 
the technical supervision of the Inspector General, are directly 
responsible to the administrative authorities. 

Except in Tonking, the local labour inspector also acts as inspector 
of administrative affairs. He is assisted by the following officials : 
European and Indo-Chinese assistant inspectors seconded from other 
services, who are usually (in Cochin-China and Tonking) specialists 
in their own spheres ; supervisors, who concern themselves with the 
application of the labour laws, while at the same time performing 
their principal administrative duties ; and the chiefs of provinces 
and their deputies, to whom the functions of labour inspector or 
assistant labour inspector have been attributed by local Orders 
issued under Sections 106 and 93 of the constituent Decrees. 

The supervision of work in mines and quarries, on the railways, 
and in military establishments, which is carried out mainly by 
officials of the mines service or public works service, or by the 
competent military staff, is directly attached to the General Labour 
Inspectorate. 


Working 

The labour inspection service’s first task was to draft the admi- 
nistrative regulations which it had not been possible to prepare the 
previous year. At the same time, numerous visits of inspection 
were made, more with the object of giving instruction and informa- 
tion than of exercising supervision. By means of these visits, the 
inspectors have been able to give employers precise information 
as to their obligations, to advise them, and to make certain recom- 
mendations with the object of securing a gradual application of the 
new labour laws by employers, while avoiding any measure of 
compulsion. The result of these methods has been that the new 
legislation has been accepted and applied reasonably quickly. 

The employers as a whole, and particularly the French industrial 
and commercial magnates, after expressing some doubts as to the 
advisability of the new rules, have now submitted to them with a 
good grace, and have even given a considerable amount of help in 
settling the details of the principal administrative measures. 

Results have been less satisfactory as regards the Indo-Chinese 
and Chinese employers, not because they wished to show any sys- 
tematic opposition to the recent reforms, but because they often 
did not know what they had to do in order to conform to them. 
The labour inspection service has had to instruct them as to their 
duties and obligations, and is now turning its attention to giving 
similar instruction to the workers. : 
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LABOUR 


Forced Labour 


Forced labour is still governed by the Decree of 21 August 1930 
and the Orders of 5 and 6 February 1932, which may be regarded as 
securing the local application of the Forced Labour Convention, 
1930 (No. 29), ratified by the Act of 17 June 1937 and extended to 
the French colonies, with certain reservations, by the Decree of 
12 August 1937; these two measures were promulgated in Indo- 
China by an Order of 11 October 1937. 

Forced labour is in principle prohibited, and has only been 
retained as a transitional measure in some outlying areas without 
means of communication, where no wage-paid labour whatever is 
available. 

The regions where recourse may be had to forced labour are 
limitatively enumerated, and their number is steadily decreasing. 
For example, two recent Orders, dated 31 July 1937 and 16 April 
1938, have prohibited forced public labour in the Provinces of the 
Upper Donnai and Binh-thuan and throughout most of the Province 
of Kontum (Annam). 


Labour Dues 


There has been no change in regard to labour dues since the last 
‘ annual report. A general legislative text to be applied to all the 
countries of the Union is still in preparation ; it requires long and 
careful study. 


Contract Labour 


Section 5 of the Decree of 30 December 1936 defines contract 
labour as “‘ labour for which the worker voluntarily promises his 
services for a period exceeding one year in an undertaking situated 
outside his country of origin, the different colonies of the Indo- 
Chinese group being considered for this purpose as separate coun- 
tries ”. The Decree adds that this form ef labour is subject to special 
regulations (Order of 25 October 1927 and subsequent amending 
measures). 


Regulation. ; 
The regulations are of relatively long standing and very well 
suited to their object. No important changes have been made in 
them during the period under review. 
The question is being considered of granting annual leave with 
pay to contract workers employed in Indo-China, taking into account 
the special conditions of work on the plantations. 


Supervision of Plantations. 


Thanks to the vigilance of the local labour inspection services 
and the health service, as well as to the efforts made by the planters 
themselves, considerable progress has been made in improving the 
living conditions of contract workers. 
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The planters, and particularly the large companies, with the 
aid of the Pasteur Institute, are pursuing their policy of improving 
village hygiene. Large sums are being spent on the fitting-out of 
hospitals and infirmaries, sports grounds, entertainment halls, ete. 
This constant attention to the welfare and health of the contract 
workers has borne fruit. Both the number of cases of malaria and the 
general morbidity rate are declining steadily on all the plantations, 
workers can be recruited without difficulty, the percentage of 
desertions is lower, and that of re-engagements higher. 

It should be mentioned that several plantations have introduced 
a daily bonus of 3 cents for workers who apply for re-engagement 
after an initial three years’ period of work ; this is added to their 
ordinary wages, the rates of which, since 1 April 1937, have been 
32 cents for men and 25 cents for women. All the plantations now 
house their secretaries and supervisors in spacious and comfortable 
brick houses, while one (the Société des cultures tropicales) provides 
a midday meal for coolies on the Budop and Xacat estates at the 
low price of 31/. cents, and gives its workers at Budop, if they apply 
for re-engagement for a two years’ period, a month’s holiday with 
pay to be spent in Tonking, travelling expenses in both directions 
being paid by the company. 

It is not surprising, in these circumstances, that the temper of the 
contract workers employed in the south of Indo-China is on the whole 
satisfactory. The incidents which occur from time to time on some 
plantations are due in the first place to the presence of undesirable 
persons among the workers in the newly recruited contingents, 
and secondly to the activities of professional agitators, who profit 
by the coolies’ discontent with unsatisfactory cais and native over- 
* seers insufficiently supervised by the European assistants and the 
heads of the undertakings. It has been possible to settle these 
incidents rapidly, and the Government has seen to it that the persons 
responsible are punished, either under the Criminal Code or by 
disciplinary action, according to the gravity of the offence. 


Movements of Contract Labour. 

The resumption of migration among workers, which had been 
decidedly marked at the end of the preceding annual period, was 
slightly less so in 1937 and 1938, as the following comparative table 
shows : 








Departures Returns 
1936-1937 
Cochin-China — Cambodia 8,272 3,848 
Pacific colonies 984 264 
Total 9,256 4,112 
1937-1938 
Cochin-China — Cambodia 6,992 4,506 
Pacific colonies 806 — 





Total 7,798 4,506 
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This decline is due to the following causes: (1) a serious epidemic 
of cholera broke out in Tonking during the first half of 1938, and 
to some extent paralysed the recruitment of workers in that country ; 
(2) the plantations which have hitherto employed contract labour 
only are now finding it increasingly easy to engage directly a per- 
centage of free workers — either former contract workers who have 
settled on the spot, or workers from the Provinces of Central Annam 
who have either come of their own accord to offer their services or 
have been recruited without contract (745 of the latter group were 
engaged for the plantation of Dau-tiéng alone). 

This last method of recruiting has developed rapidly since the 
opening of the Trans-Indo-Chinese Railway. The use of this railway 
for the transport of contract workers is also being considered, 
though no practical solution has yet been found for the difficulties 
resulting from the carriage of these workers by rail (establishment of 
new camps, health examination before departure, supervision of 
parties during the journey, provisions for the journey etc.). 


Possible Emigration to West Africa, Madagascar, and Guiana. 


Tonking and North Annam undoubtedly have a large surplus of 
workers, and these are now less nervous of emigrating, because 
experience has shown that satisfactory living conditions are provided 
for those who leave home. 

The Government is examining the possibility of extending to 
the other French colonies the emigration scheme established in 
recent years between Indo-China and the Pacific Establishments ; 
the other colonies in question would be French West Africa, Mada- 
gascar, and French Guiana. Attempts are being made to determine 
the most favourable conditions for the engagement, employment, and 
settlement, of possible future emigrants and their families. 

As the object is to make experiments in the settlement of nuclei 
of Annamite population for fairly long periods, the most careful 
precautions will be taken to overcome the difficulties inherent in 
such an enterprise. The experience gained in this connection in 
New Caledonia and the New Hebrides will be most valuable. 


Regulation. Free Labour 


The heads of the local administrations have issued a number of 
Orders with the object of settling, within the limits of the instruc- 
tions given by the Head of the Colony, certain matters left to their 
competence and not yet adjusted, such as notice of dismissal, mini- 
mum wages, holidays with pay for Europeans, health and safety 
provisions, etc. Further, an Order of the Governor-General has 
determined the length of the holidays with pay to be given to Indo- 
Chinese workers and the methods to be used in granting them. 


Inspection. 

Nearly 5,000 visits of inspection were made in establishments 
between 1 July 1937 and 30 June 1938; these included 3,725 in 
Cochin-China and nearly 1,000 in Tonking. 
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By means of these visits, the inspectors were able to make sure 
that the new labour legislation was being applied in the establish- 
ments inspected, which are naturally the largest in the colony. 


Statements from Commercial and Industrial Undertakings. 

All industrial mining and commercial undertakings, with the 
exception of family and handicraft workshops, are required to submit 
statements with regard to the numbers of persons they employ, etc., 
to the labour inspectorates. 

The number of statements received by the inspectorates during 
the period under review was 8,425, and these returns enabled a real 
census to be made of the undertakings concerned and of the labour 
employed by them, and also a card index with a card for each under- 
taking. 


Works Rules. 

All undertakings employing more than 25 workers must have 
works rules. By 30 June 1938, 524 sets of these rules had received 
the visa of the labour inspection service. 


Collective Rules. 


According to the constituent Decrees, collective rules are to be 
agreed upon between the employers on the one hand and the labour 
inspectors (representing the workers) on the other. Their preparation 
is a somewhat laborious task, owing to the existence, in each branch 
of industry and commerce, of a few big undertakings and a multi- 
tude of small ones. 

Nevertheless, at the end of June 1938, 45 sets of collective rules 
had been signed, including 17 in Cochin-China. They concern the 
principal branches of industry and commerce of the countries of the 
Union to which they apply: building and public works, metallur- 
gical industries, electrical works, water works, distilleries, rice mills, 
sugar works, pharmacies, mines, transport undertakings, etc. 


Hours of Work. 


It has been possible to apply the 8-hour day without too much 
difficulty in the large and medium-sized undertakings working under 
conditions similar to those in France ; these include mines, railways, 
cement works, distilleries, engineering workshops, textiles, and various 
other factories, which have all had to increase their working staffs 
considerably and to train new workers. By these means, and thanks 
to the exemptions and the right to make up lost time allowed under 
the regulations, they have been able, as a rule—after a period of 
uncertainty—to keep up their output and even in some cases to 
increase it, since the economic situation has continued to improve. 

Nevertheless, despite the general expectation, the output per 
hour has not increased. The workers have benefited by the shorter 
working day without attempting in return to overcome their here- 
ditary indolence. The employers, on their side, have striven to 
meet the situation by introducing output bonuses; these have, 
however, generally been without effect, since political agitators have 
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a 
succeeded in persuading the workers that the practice is an attempt 
by the employers to exploit them. Further, the introduction of the 
8-hour day is not popular among workers paid on a piece-rate 
basis, who often combine with their employers to deceive the inspec- 
tors. This last difficulty was to be foreseen, in view of the conditions 
of work in Indo-China, where in the small workshops, such as those 
of tailors, cabinet makers, lacquerers, engravers, bag makers, 
hatters, etc., off-seasons lasting for several weeks are followed by 
periods of intense activity, such as that preceding the Tét. 

It is to be hoped that in time the Indo-Chinese workers will 
acquire that keenness for work and sense of vocational responsi- 
bility which they now lack. Indeed, the bonus system will probably 
be accepted by the workers in the end, even in those undertakings 
where the first attempts have failed. 

The local inspectorates exercise a strict control over the exemp- 
tions allowed for “ exceptional pressure of work ”’, and this control 
is facilitated by the workers themselves, who have rapidly learnt 
to appreciate their rights, and do not hesitate to ask the inspectors 
for an explanation when they think that they are being wrongly 
treated. 


The Weekly Rest. 

The weekly rest has also been applied without difficulty in the 
large and medium-sized industrial undertakings, since it had already 
been introduced in many establishments before it was made compul- 
sory by law. 

The same is not true of small industrial establishments, handi- 
crafts, and retail shops, where the workers and salaried employees 
often live with their employers and work. when they choose and, 
when paid by the piece or by the day, are by no means always 
pleased at having to take a day’s rest if it is not remunerated. 

To overcome these difficulties, liberal provision for granting 
rest in rotation has been made in local Orders. It would appear 
possible now to be stricter as regards shops, since the suspension 
of sales on one day in the week cannot harm the national economy 
in the long run. 

The heads of the local administrations have therefore been 
requested to examine the possibility of prescribing (on the model of 
the Act of 29 December 1923) the compulsory closing of all establish- 
ments in a given trade on the same day, if there is agreement between 
the majority of employers in the trade and the labour inspectorate 
representing the workers. An effective control will thus be made 
possible. 


Annual Leave. 

Annual leave has been allowed since the beginning of 1938 on the 
lines laid down by the general Order of 19 January 1938 (for Indo- 
Chinese) and local Orders (for Europeans). Indeed, since 1937 most 
of the large undertakings have allowed their staffs the five days’ 
annual leave introduced by the Decree of 13 October 1936. This 
reform has been well received on the whole. 
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Notice of Dismissal. 

The amount of notice to be given in case of dismissal and the 
conditions in which it must be given have been prescribed by local 
regulations for the different classes of workers. These provisions are 
being applied normally. 


Minimum Wages. 


The first minimum wage rates for Indo-Chinese workers were 
laid down in 1937 by Orders issued for each country of the Union 
on the basis of proposals from committees constituted in accordance 
with Section 40 of the Decree of 30 December 1936. These rates were 
revised during the first half of 1938. In many occupations, actual 
wages are considerably higher than the prescribed minima, parti- 
cularly for skilled workers. 


Hygiene and Safety. 


It was found necessary to draw the attention of employers to 
numerous questions concerning hygiene and safety, since it had not 
as yet been possible to organise adequate administrative supervision. 
Hitherto attention had been concentrated largely on the housing 
and living conditions of workers in the mines and large plantations 
of the south. In the other undertakings, the essential provisions of the 
recently implemented legislation are being applied. 

Many employers have, for instance, been instructed to instal 
sick-rooms, shower-baths, and water closets, for their workers ; 
others have been required to improve installations found to be 
defective. This is in many cases a long process, the completion of 
which depends on the resources of the undertaking concerned. 


Industrial Accidents. 


The Decree of 9 September 1934 relating to compensation for 
industrial accidents to Europeans has not given rise to any practical 
difficulties. 

A draft Decree to govern the same question for Indo-Chinese 
workers has been prepared by the Committee for the adjustment of 
labour legislation, and is now before the Consular Assemblies for a 
further and final examination. 

Meanwhile, the local inspectorates are approaching employers, 
whenever such intervention is necessary, to secure payment of 
reasonable compensation to persons injured in accidents or, in fatal 
cases, to the relatives. The results of interventions of this kind 
have always been successful. 

Between 1 January 1937 and 30 March 1938, 4,992 accidents 
were reported, including 225 fatal cases. This figure may seem large, 
but it should be noted, in the first place, that the abolition of fines 
has affected discipline and thus greatly contributed to an increase 
in the number of accidents and, secondly, that the reduction in 
hours of work has led in some industries to a wholesale engagement of 
new workers whom it has not been possible to train under normal 
conditions. 
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Night Work of Women and Children. 

The Decree of 30 December 1936 (Sections 67 and 72) prohibits 
night work—between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m.—for women and children, 
not only in industry, as is the case in France, but also in commerce. 
This prohibition is too comprehensive. 

In all Far-Eastern towns, the small craftsmen have a marked 
preference for night work which, owing to the climate, is less trying 
than similar work done during the heat of the day. Further, some 
continuous-process industries, such as spinning mills, tile works, 
sugar works, and rice mills, generally employ women on operations 
which are not strenuous, but which require a degree of dexterity 
not usually possessed by men. 

Attempts made in recent months gradually to replace female 
labour by male labour in these operations have not so far been 
successful. 

Having regard to these considerations, the Minister for the 
Colonies considers that it would be advisable to conduct a thorough 
enquiry into the matter, with the object of determining the industries 
and, inside those industries, the types of work which are particu- 
larly suited to female labour and on which women might continue 
to be employed at night. 

As regards commerce, the exceptions could be still wider. 


Apprenticeship. 


Skilled labour being rare in Indo-China, the question of appren- 
ticeship is exceptionally important there. It is closely related to 
the question of vocational education, which is at present being 
examined with a view to reorganisation. 

Instructions have recently been given by the Governor-General 
with the object of making a wider appeal to private industry for 
the training of apprentices than has been made in the past. 


Friendly Societies and Trade Unions. 


The application of the labour laws in Indo-China has created 
2 pronounced movement towards occupational organisation, which 
has taken the form of friendly societies, the only legal form at 
preseut open to it. The workers, and certain classes of small employ- 
ers, form friendly societies, while the Government sees that these 
associations do not depart from the object prescribed in their rules 
and by law, and are not influenced by agitators outside the occupa- 
tion in question. 

Further, three draft Decrees have been submitted to the Depart- 
ment with a view to the establishment of trade union law in Indo- 
China. One of these relates to French, a second to Indo-Chinese, 
and a third to foreign nationals. It did not appear possible to regulate 
the question by means of a single Decree, owing to the differences 
in position and development of each of the groups of persons who 
may eventually by covered. 
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Industrial Disputes 


The announcement that labour legislation similar to that which 
is in force in France was to be applied in Indo-China gave rise among 
the workers to a hope that their social conditions would be improved, 
and some of them indulged in dreams which were quite impossible 
of fulfilment. 

It needed all the patient good will, combined with firmness, 
of the administrative authorities responsible for the maintenance 
of order to moderate the unrest which certain leaders had succeeded 
in creating in working-class circles, and to make it clear to everyone 
that the reforms which were considered necessary would be intro- 
duced as quickly as possible, but that no agitation which aimed at 
forcing the Government to exceed its objective would be tolerated. 

This policy has borne fruit. The period of acute conflict appears 
to be over. Every time latent discontent is reported or a dispute 
breaks out, the labour inspection service lends its aid, and—except 
in the case of strikes provoked by persons not belonging to the 
establishment—succeeds in finding a compromise between the 
interests involved. Strikes are thus becoming not only less and less 
frequent, but less extensive, and are settled more rapidly. 


Collective Disputes. 


There were 224 collective disputes between 1 July 1937 and 30 
June 1938 ; most of them were settled by conciliation. 


Individual Disputes. 


Individual disputes are generally submitted to the local labour 
inspectors, who attempt to settle them by agreement whenever 
possible. If they fail to do so, the dispute is referred to the competent 
Special Conciliation Committee ; these committees function in all 
the principal cities of the coleny. 

A Decree of 11 October 1937 simplified the procedure to be 
followed in the hearing of cases before the committees. 


Employment Exchanges 


The employment exchanges attached to the Chambers of Com- 
merce of Hanoi and Saigon by the Order of 6 November 1929 proved 
insufficient, and the heads of the local administrations were therefore 
asked to examine the possibility of establishing employment 
exchanges in all the important towns of the territories under their 
authority. As a result, 95 new exchanges were set up in Cochin- 
China, 7 in Tonking, 3 in Annam, and 1 in Cambodia. In Laos, the 
provincial chiefs keep registers of the labour supply and demand. 

The new exchanges have not yet begun to give all the service 
expected of them. Workers are still being engaged either directly 
by the undertakings themselves or through cais or contractors as 
the case may be. 
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STATISTICS 


Explanatory Notes 


Periodical Statistics of Employment, 
Unemployment, Hours of Work, Wages, and 
Cost of Living 


The International Labour Office has found it necessary, for reasons 
of economy, to modify somewhat the presentation of the periodical 
statistics published in the Review on the subjects of employment, 
unemployment, hours actually worked, wages, and cost of living. The 
tables on employment and unemployment will appear in future only 
every three months, instead of every month, and certain tables only 
will appear in rotation each month in the following order: (1) cost of 
living and retail prices, (2) wages, (3) employment, unemployment, 
and hours of work. The introductory texts to each table, which give the 
principal points in the method of compilation of the different statistics, 
are published all together in the present number ; these texts will be 
repeated in the first number of each volume (in January and July). 
On the other hand, various changes and improvements have been made 
in several of the tables for the purpose either of giving supplementary 
information or, by grouping in different sections the most comparable 
data, of facilitating the use of the tables. 


* 
* * 


The data given in the periodical tables of the Review have 
been compiled by the International Labour Office from figures 
published or communicated by the statistical authorities of the 
various countries ; in a few cases, statistics compiled by non-official 
bodies have been used. Most of the series given in the form of index 
numbers have been computed by the Office on the base 1929 = 100. ! 
There are many differences in the methods of compilation of these 
statistics in different countries, the more important of which are 
indicated as far as possible in the table headings. Account of these 
must be taken in interpreting the figures. but, on the whole, the 
statistics give a reliable picture of fluctuations in time, and it is 
between these that international comparisons can most usefully 
be made. 





1 In the case of series not dating back to that year, the index figures have been 
computed on the base of the year nearest to 1929, and printed in italics. 
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In the tables referring to employment, unemployment, hours ac- 
tually worked, and average wages, an essential distinction has been 
made between the different kinds (or sources) of statistics. Each 
kind constitutes a more or less appropriate measure of the pheno- 
menon dealt with, and is subject to special qualifications, which 
are mentioned in the following notes. The economic scope of each 
series } is indicated by mention of the main economic groups (agri- 
culture, mines, industries, transport, commerce and services, and 
administration) covered, in accordance with the classification used 
by. the Office. ? The mention of one of these groups does not neces- 
sarily mean that the statistics cover all the branches of which it is 
composed, but that they cover at least the most important of them ; 
when a group is represented only by one or two branches of small 
importance (for example, ‘‘ mines” by quarries, or “ transport ”’ 
by tramways), it is not mentioned in the heading. In some tables, 
these indications are completed by mention of the categories of 
employees covered (wage earners and salaried employees; skilled 
and unskilled workers ; men and women). These distinctions should 
not be taken in too strict a sense ; some of them are based on con- 
ceptions capable of rather widely differing interpretation from 
country to country. Finally, the mention at the foot of the columns 
of the number of persons covered by the statistics at a recent date 
makes it possible to estimate approximately the extent to which 
the series is representative, by comparing the figure given with the 
total number of workers in the category or economic group in 
question. 

Except where otherwise stated, monthly and quarterly figures 
relate to the middle or end of the month ; the figures relating to the 
first day of the month or quarter are quoted in the Office tables 
as referring to the previous month ; figures covering the average 
of a quarter are given against one of the months of the quarter, with 
supplementary explanations in, a footnote. 

Separate figures for the different economic branches (expenditure 
groups in the case of cost-of-living indexes) are published in the 
Year-Book of Labour Statistics. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies : “‘ figures do not exist ’’. 

The sign — signifies : ‘* figures not yet received °’. 

The sign ¢ signifies : ‘‘ provisional figures ”’. 

The sign ——— between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

The sign * signifies : “‘ figure revised since the previous issue °’. 

The sign © signifies : “‘ economic group represented by a few branches only ”’. 

Figures in thick-faced type : indexes (100) of the base year (in all tables of index 
numbers). 

Figures in italics : index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 





1 This is not indicated in the unemployment table, on account of the technical 
difficulties involved in certain cases. 
2 Cf, Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1939, p. v1, for details. 
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Employment 


The index numbers of employment given in the periodical 
tables of the Review are intended to show changes in the level of 
employment on the one hand in industry (generally manufacturing 
industries, including building and construction) and, on the other, 
in economic activity as a whole (usually excluding agriculture). 
The series limited to industry are the most homogeneous in scope ', 
and consequently the most comparabl2 internationally. These 
series give in many cases two measures of employment : numbers 
employed and total hours worked. The series of a general character 
vary in scope from country to country ? and are therefore comparable 
only with important reservations. These series relate only to numbers 
employed. 

The index numbers of numbers employed (tables I (a) and II) 
show the fluctuations in the total number of persons employed, 
generally represented by the total recorded at a specified date, or 
sometimes by the average number during a given period, no distinc- 
tion being made between persons working full time and those working 
more or less than full time. Fluctuations in these numbers are due 
principally to cyclical and seasonal fluctuations in economic activity 
(including action by the public authorities) and to general movements 
of the population and changes in its structure ; the last two factors 
may raise the indexes considerably in the course of a few years. 
These series do not as a rule throw any light on the proportion of 
employable workers actually in employment (degree of employment). 

The indexes of total number of hours worked in industrial empley- 
ment (table I (b)) show changes in total hours during a specified 
period—for example, a month, a quarter, or some other period 
falling within a month or a quarter. These series thus indicate the 
changes in the ‘‘ volume of employment ”’, taking account not only 
of the number of persons employed, but also of fluctuations in their 
hours of work. 

Most of the index figures in these three tables have been computed 
by the Office either from the absolute figures or by transferring the 
base of the original series. 

The data are obtained from statistics of different types: 


(1) Compulsory social insurance statistics (generally sickness or 
accident insurance). These give the number of insured persons or of 
contributions paid, and thus constitute a measure of the number of 
persons in employment (unemployed persons being exempt from the 
obligation to pay contributions). The statistics constitute a kind of 





1 The chief difference in scope in these series is that in certain ones (indicated 
by a note) building and construction is not covered ; owing to the importance 
of this industry and the fact that changes in employment in this branch are often 
different from those in manufacturing industries, its exclusion may have a marked 
effect on the employment index. 

* The difference in scope of these series is indicated in the headings to the 
table. It will be seen that most of these series cover industry, mining, and, to a 
varying degree, transport and commerce ; agriculture is included only in a few 
series. 
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complete and continuous census, but their scope is determined by 
the provisions which regulate the insurance scheme and by any 
changes that may be made in it. 


(2) Unemployment insurance statistics. Where the insurance is 
compulsory, the numbers employed are obtained by deducting the 
number of unemployed from the total number of insured workers. 
The scope of the figures is subject to the same limitations as that of 
data derived from other branches of compulsory insurance ; further, 
the significance of the number of unemployed depends on the 
provisions relating to registration, which is generally connected 
with the acquisition of the right to unemployment benefit ; in many 
cases, also, figures of the total number of insured persons are not 
regularly kept up to date. Where the insurance is voluntary, its scope 
is liable to fairly wide variations, and indexes can be calculated 
only from the percentages unemployed ; they then indicate fluctua- 
tions in the degree, not changes in its level, of employment. 


(3) Statistics of establishments. These are based on the numbers 
of workers on the payrolls of certain establishments at a given date 
in each month or quarter, and sometimes also on the total number of 
hours worked during a specific pay period. Two different types of 
statistics are to be distinguished : 


Type A: Statistics covering all industrial establishments which 
fulfil certain conditions (e.g. having more than 5 or 10 employees ; 
using motive power ; having an annual output of more than a cer- 
tain value): these data are taken either from ad hoc statistics or 
from statistics of industrial production which give also the numbers 
employed. These indexes closely reflect fluctuations in employment, 
subject to small errors due to the exclusion of certain small establish- 
ments. 


Type B : Statistics relating to a sample of selected establishments, 
which sample may be large or small and more or less constant. In 
order to allow for variations in the number of returns received, the 
indexes are compiled either by relating the figures at each date to 
those of the same establishments at the basic date, or by means of 
chain indexes (comparing the figures received for each date with those 
of the same establishments at the preceding date, and then compiling 
a chain of ratios). It is difficult, in any case, to ensure that the 
sample of establishments is always equally representative of the 
trends resulting from general population movements and structural 
changes ; usually the series in question take only a part of these 
factors into account, and they may for this reason be subject to 
a small bias which, being cumulative, may become appreciable 
after several years. 


Type A/B: In certain cases in which statistics of Type A are 
available only at long intervals and with a certain delay in publi- 
cation, the Office has combined them with statistics of Type B, 
which are available more frequently and more rapidly ; the com- 
bination has been made either by chaining or by interpolation. 
Series of this type are shown in the table as Type A/B. 
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Unemployment 


The statistics of unemployment given in the periodical tables 
of the Review are intended to show two aspects of the fluctuations in 
unemployment : 

(a) The number of persons seeking work or registered as un- 
employed in certain occupations. Fluctuations in this number are 
determined—like the fluctuations in the number of employed persons 
—by many factors : on the one hand, those connected with cyclical 
and seasonal fluctuations of economic activity ; on the other hand, 
general population movements and changes in the social structure. 


(b) The percentage unemployed—that is, the number unemployed 
in relation to the total number of employable persons in the branches 
of economic activity under consideration. This measures the ‘‘degree”’ 
of unemployment and eliminates the effects of general population 
movements and changes in social structure. 


These statistics generally relate only to wholly unemployed 
persons ; the few series referring to partial unemployment offer 
only a very imperfect measure of that phenomenon.! Even within 
this limit, however, the figures available vary considerably as to 
completeness and reliability. Their validity depends chiefly on their 
scope, which in turn is determined by the degree of development and 
competence of the institutions providing the data, and on the defi- 
nition of ‘‘ unemployed ” adopted by these institutions. Six main 
types of statistics may be distinguished : 


(a) Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. The scope of 
these statistics is laid down by the insurance legislation ; an un- 
employed person is generally—as in the statistics mentioned under 
(b) and (c)—a person registered at the insurance institution in accord- 
ance with administrative regulations, usually with a view to the 
acquisition, in due course, of benefit. The percentage is obtained by 
comparing the number of unemployed with the number of insured 
persons. Subject to the observation that the legislation and admi- 
nistrative regulations governing the insurance scheme may be 
amended from time to time, these statistics may be regarded as 
generally the most complete and reliable. 


(b) Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. With regard 
to these statistics it must also be borne in mind that as the insurance 
is voluntary its scope may change gradually in the course of time, 
particularly during periods of depression and as a result of changes 
in the conditions of insurance. Absolute numbers may therefore 
be without great significance, and changes in the numbers of workers 
covered, if large, may influence the significance of percentages. 
Further, conditions for registration and receipt of benefit may differ, 
and this may influence the statistics. 





1 Some information on partial unemployment is contained in the statistics of 
actual hours of work, particularly in the figures relating to the distribution of 
workers according to the number of hours worked. 
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(c) Trade union fund statistics. The remarks made under (bd) 
apply with greater force to statistics of this type. The scope of these 
figures depends on the development of the trade union funds and 
the widely varying conditions governing the recording of unemployed 
workers and the payment of benefits to them. The statistics may 
thus be fairly satisfactory in some countries, and incomplete and 
somewhat unreliable in others. 


(d) Trade union statistics. These series are based on reports 
compiled by trade unions of the numbers of unemployed among 
their members, irrespective of whether they are in receipt of benefits 
or not ; they give the percentage of the total trade union membership 
so recorded. Their scope varies with the extent of the trade union 
movement ; the definition and degree of accuracy of the term 
‘‘ unemployed ”’ may also vary widely. 

(e) Employment exchange statistics. These data are obtained 
from the number of applicants or of applications for employment 
registered at the exchanges. When registration at the employment 
exchanges is entirely voluntary, the scope of the figures obtained is 
determined partly by the manner in which the system of exchanges 
is organised, and partly by the extent to which workers are accus- 
tomed to register and the advantages which registration brings 
them. As these factors vary widely, the statistics are often unre- 
liable. Where registration is one of the conditions for acquisition 
of the right to unemployment benefit, under a compulsory or a 
voluntary system, the figures are comparable in reliability with 
insurance figures. This applies also, in practically the same degree, 
to exchanges operating in connection with large unemployment 
relief schemes, as long as the conditions for the granting of relief 
are not subjected to important changes. When the statistics are 
such that they can be compared with the corresponding number 
of employable workers, obtained from some other source, particularly 
from social insurance statistics, the percentage of unemployment 
can be computed. 


(f) Estimates. These statistics, compiled by official or industrial 
organisations, are generally based on one or more of the series dis- 
cussed above, corrected, if necessary, by taking account of certain 
factors. 

The economic scope of these different statistics is somewhat 
difficult to ascertain. In general, mining and industry are the most 
fully represented, transport and commerce often less fully, and 
agriculture still less. Most of the statistics are also limited, in the 
main, to wage earners, and refer to a less extent to salaried employees. 


Hours Actually Worked 


Statistics of hours actually worked given in the periodical tables 
of the Review show either : 

(Table a) the average number of hours worked per worker 
(per day, week, fortnight, or month), or 
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(Table 6) the percentage distribution of workers working a 
certain range of hours. 


These statistics all refer to industry (excluding building in certain 
cases and including mining in two cases). They are based on reports 
from selected establishments and vary in their degree of representa- 
tiveness from country to country. 


Statistics of the average number of hours worked per worker are 
generally obtained by dividing the total number of man-hours worked 
in the establishments covered during a certain period by the total 
number of man-days worked during this period (in the case of data 
expressed in hours per day), or by dividing the total number of man- 
hours worked during the week, fortnight, or month, by the total 
number of workers on the payroll during the same period (in the 
case of data expressed in terms of these time units). In a few cases, 
approximate data on average hours per worker have been computed 
by the Office from the data of table (b) by taking for each range of 
hours two representative figures, one based on a relatively low 
average and the other on a relatively high average; by weighting 
these figures an average duration falling within two limits is obtained 
(figures shown in brackets). The lower half of table (a) gives index 
numbers of average hours worked computed by the Office on the 
basis 1929 = 100; in two cases the figures for 1929 have been 
estimated from other sources in order to give index numbers on this 
base. 

Statistics of the percentage distribution of workers by hours worked 
are based either upon the hours worked by each worker during a 
specified period or upon estimates of the time during which the 
establishments or their branches, shops, or groups of workers, have 
been at work. The ranges of hours adopted vary from country to 
country, but the Office has regrouped the figures so as to give three 
or four ranges as uniform as possible. 

Finally, it should be noted that the series expressed in different 
periods of time (day, week, etc.), both those of average hours and 
those of distribution by hours worked, cannot be transformed into 
a uniform period owing to such circumstances as the varying number 
of days in different months, the Saturday half-holiday, the method 
of compiling the number of workers on the payroll, and fluctuations 
in the labour turnover ; similarly, the amplitude of the fluctuations 
in the index numbers given in table (a) depends to a certain extent 
on the unit of time in which they are expressed. 


Wages 


The statistics of wages given in the periodical tables of the 
Review are intended to show the nominal value of wages per worker 
as well as the fluctuations in wages both nominal and real (that is, 
account being taken of changes in the cost of living or the purchasing 
power of money) ; they are given under three different headings : 


(a) Wages per hour—that is, for a fixed unit of time; 
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(b) Wages for a normal period of work—the week—as fixed by 
legislation, collective agreements, or custom ; 

(c) Wages for a certain period of time—day, week, or month— 
based on hours or days actually worked on the average by the 
workers employed during this period. 


Thus, under (a) hourly wages only are considered, while under (b) 
differences in the normal duration of work between countries and 
from year to year are taken into account, and under (c) the influence 
of overtime and of short time are also taken into consideration. 

Different kinds of statistics have been used in order to obtain 
these different series, each kind lénding itself more or less appro- 
priately to this purpose. 


The statistics of rates enable wages per hour and wages per normal 
week to be compiled—tables (a) and (b). They are based on the 
conditions laid down in collective agreements or decisions of arbi- 
tration courts or other authorities, or fixed unilaterally by the 
employers, or are merely the wages recognised by custom. As a rule 
these standard rates apply only to adult time workers and normal 
hours of work ; the degree in which they are representative of wages 
paid to all workers in the occupation in question is limited, and 
varies from one country to another. In countries in which the 
collective regulation of wages is widespread and the rates fixed 
are generally applied, the data may be considered to be represen- 
tative of actual wages. In some countries the rates are described as 
‘‘ minimum ” rates, but this expression cannot always be taken in 
its strict sense. The general averages are usually weighted according 
to the numerical importance of the occupations covered, and in 
some cases according to the region concerned, at a specified date. 


(b) Statistics of earnings furnish data on wages per hour as well 
as wages per working day, week, or month—tables (a) and (c). 
The data are usually based upon the payrolls of a number of repre- 
sentative establishments!; they express the average wages per 
worker actually paid (including bonuses, allowances, etc.) to all 
time and piece workers in the establishments covered for hours 
actually worked. As the number of establishments covered by the 
statistics is not usually complete, and may include an undue pro- 
portion of those which offer more favourable conditions of remunera- 
tion, the averages obtained may not be always fully representative 
of the wage level of the whole body of workers in the branches in 
question. Average earnings per hour or per day are generally obtained 
by dividing the total wages paid during a given period by the number 
of man-hours or man-days worked during that period, and earnings 
per week by dividing the total wages paid in a given week by the 
number of workers employed during that week. Fluctuations in 
average earnings are therefore due not only to changes in rates of 
remuneration, indicated in the statistics of rates, but also to changes 





1 These statistics correspond to what are termed statistics of establishments 
in the other tables. 
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in the structure of the samples upon which they are based. In some 
countries, the general averages are weighted according to the nume- 
rical importance of the various branches at a specified date, in 
order to eliminate, to some extent, the influence of structural changes. 
Sometimes also the chain method has been used in order to eliminate 
the effect of variations in the number of establishments covered. 


(c) Statistics of insured wages furnish data on wages per day or 
per working week—table (c)—and are compiled from social insurance 
statistics, either by dividing the total amount of insured wages by 
the number of days worked, or from the numbers of persons insured 
whose wages fall within certain ranges, from which an average wage 
can be computed. These statistics usually give lower averages than 
the statistics of rates or earnings, because insurance schemes gene- 
rally set an upper limit above which the wage is not taken into 
consideration, and also because the total number of insured persons 
includes certain classes of lower-paid workers which are often neglec- 
ted in other statistics. 

From the above statement it follows that the data on hourly 
wages given by the statistics of rates are not exactly comparable 
with those given by statistics of earnings. The same applies to the 
data on wages per day or -per week given by the statistics of earnings 
and by those of social insurance. Comparisons between these different 
kinds of statistics must therefore be made with certain reservations. 
It should also be noted that the category of workers covered by the 
statistics of rates and of earnings is as a general rule wage earners 
only, while certain statistics based on social insurance cover, at 
least in part, salaried employees. 


The index numbers which appear in the middle and lower sections 
of the tables have mostly been calculated by the Office. Those of 
money wages are either directly computed from the absolute amounts 
given in the upper part of the tables, or obtained by converting pub- 
lished index numbers to the common base. 

A number of new indexes compiled by the Office have been 
added in order to obtain series which are more comparable inter- 
nationally. Thus, certain series have been obtained by combining 
into one general series separate series limited to certain categories 
of workers—e.g. men and women ; skilled and unskilled ; etc.—by 
applying to the component series a weight representing their impor- 
tance in the base period; other series have been calculated by 
converting the original data into another unit of time, with the 
help of statistics of hours actually worked, either, for example, by 
dividing earnings per day by hours worked per day, to obtain.an 
index of hourly earnings, or by multiplying hourly rates by hours 
actually worked per week, to obtain an approximate index of weekly 
earnings. As these calculations are to a certain degree approximat, 
it has not been considered appropriate to give here the absolute 
amounts on which these indexes have been based. 

The index numbers of real wages (showing the purchasing 
power of wages) are obtained by applying the cost-of-living index 
numbers (given in another table) to the index numbers of money 
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wages. On account of the differences in the methods of calculating 
cost-of-living indexes, and the consequent variation in their reliability 
and sensitivity, the index numbers of real wages must: be regarded 
as less exact than those of money wages. It should be noted also that 
too great importance should not be attached to slight fluctuations 
which they may undergo as a result of seasonal movements of prices 
reflected in the cost-of-living indexes. In some cases the cost-of- 
living index numbers relate to a single town, while the statistics 
of money wages cover the whole country or certain areas ; in such 
cases the index numbers of real wages are given in brackets. 


Cost of Living and Retail Prices 


The tables published periodically in the Review include : 


(a) Index numbers of the cost of living, covering generally 
various groups of expenditure such as food, heating and lighting, 
clothing, rent, and miscellaneous ; 

(b) Index numbers of retail food prices (that is, indexes for the 
first group mentioned above 2). 

These latter figures have now been introduced into the tables 
owing to the special interest which attaches to them at the present 
time. ? 

The object of cost of living index numbers is to show the 
fluctuations in the purchasing power of money or in average retail 
prices, calculated with reference to the expenditure necessary to 
maintain a given standard of living or type of consumption ; they 
are usually compiled by weighting the prices, absolute or relative, 
of a certain number of articles of common consumption according 
to their relative importance. Average prices are recorded regularly 
(in a more or less large number of towns in each country), and the 
weights are based either on the results of family budget enquiries, 
on theoretical budgets, or on estimates of the total consumption of, 
or total expenditure on, the items in question in the whole country 
during a given period. 

As @ result of the many variations which are found in the methods 
of computing cost-of-living index numbers (for example, in regard to 
geographical scope, the groups of expenditures represented in the 
general index and the items included in each group, the date, scope, 
and representative character, of the statistical base for the determina- 
tion of the weights, the method of calculating average prices, group 
indexes, and the general index, etc.), the indexes are far from being 
equally reliable and representative of price movements. In any case, 





1 In some countries the index given under food prices includes also certain 
articles of lighting and heating which it has not been possible to exclude ; moreover 
in two of these countries, no general index being available, the index of food and 
fuel and lighting appears also under the heading cost of living. 

* Index numbers of the groups “ heating and lighting’’, “‘ clothing”, and 
Po ”, mot covered in these tables, are given in the Year-Book of Labour 
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the indexes can be used only to measure fluctuations in time of the 
cost of living in a given country, and not to compare the levels of the 
cost of living in different countries at any given time. 

The series of index numbers in the table have been recalculated 
for the most part by the International Labour Office on the uniform 
base 1929 = 100. This change of base has been effected by dividing 
the index for each date by the corresponding index for 1929 (annual 
average) and multiplying the quotient by 100. This procedure may 
perhaps give rise to some slight inaccuracies, owing to the methods 
by which many of the indexes are compiled, but these errors are at 
most very slight, except when the fluctuations of the indexes reach 
@ certain amplitude. 

The headings of the table show the original base period of the 
indexes, the main groups of expenditures covered in the general 
indexes—food, heating and lighting, clothing, rent, and miscel- 
laneous—and the number of towns in which prices are recorded 
(this number varying in certain countries according to the groups 
of expenditure). 


































INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES 





(Base : 1929 == 100) 





























































































































Country |Germany'|Argentina| Australia| Belgium | Burma Brazil | Bulgaria |Canada| Chile China 
Towns and localities 72 Besaes Aires 30 59 Rangoon | fie ée dassire| | 12-67 ¢ 60 | Santiago | Shanghai 
Original Gae* lno13-1914| X.1933 |1923-1927/ 1921 | 1931 |1928-1 1914 | 1926 | 101.1928] 1926 

(a) Cost of living 
——— a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e | a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
| 4929 100 100 100 100 . 100 100 «6| «100 | 400 100 
1930 96 101 95 104 . 91 92 99 99 113 
1931 88 87 85 93 100 88 80 90 98 117 
1932 78 78 81 84 98 88 14 81 104 110 
| 1933 77 83 78 83 90 87 68 78 130 99 
1934 79 78 80 79 87 94 64 79 130 98 
| 1935 80 83 81 80 89 99 60 79 | 132 99 |" 
| 1936 81 91 83 85 88 114 57 81 144 105 
| 4937 81 93 85 92 89 123 58 83 162 122 
| 1938 82 92 87 94 88 128 60 169 139 
' 
| 1938: Nov 81 92 88 95 88 1 62" 84 172 138 
Dec. 81 92 * 95 85 130 62 83 168 134 
| 1939: Jan. 82 92 * 95 85 wae 62 83 165 135 
| eb 82 91 89¢ 94 82 sie 62 83 161 140 
| March| 82 93 . 93 83 = 62 83 164 140 
April 82 93 . 91 82 om 62 83 170 143 
May 82 93 89! 91 86 —_ 62 83 172 150 
June 82 94 * 91 89 we 62 83 172 154 
July 83 94 * 91 90 ame 62 83 171 170 
Aug. 83 93 = 91 89 ao 62 83 170 187 
Sept. 82 _ , 91 86 a 62 = 172 224 
Oct. 82 aa * on 87 aa 62 ane hore 234 
| Nov. 82 _ —_ _ 86 _ _ _ _ —_ 
(b) Food 
8 
| 4929 100 * 100 100 . 100 100 100 100 
1930 94 * 90 96 . KS 82 98 96 121 
1931 84 * 79 81 100 84 64 17 87 109 
1932 rT * 17 69 97 90 59 64 97 103 
1933 73 100 72 69 87 88 56 63 124 88 
1934 76 90 75 65 84 98 56 69 125 88 
1935 17 100 77 67 88 102 55 70 130 91 
1936 79 116 79 73 87 115 56 73 144 102 
1937 79 118 82 80 91 128 59 17 172 123 
1938 78 112 85 82 88 128 64 77 180 140 
1938 : Nov. 78 111 85 84 89 128 67 75 185 135 
ec. 78 110 87 83 85 127 68 14 176 |, 128 
1939 : Jan. 78 110 88 84 85 a= 67 14 170 130 
eb. 78 108 91 82 80 aa 68 14 162 135 
March| 79 112 90 80 82 ua 68 14 168 137 * 
April 78 112 90 78 79 a 67 4 176 142 
May 79 112 88 17 86 es 69 14 176 157 
June 79 114 88 78 91 aa 67 14 177 163 
| July 80 116 88 78 94 — 67 14 175 185 - 
| Aug. 80 — 88 78 91 _— 65 73 173 202 | 
Sept. 78 a 88 17 85 —_ 65 a 177 261 
Oct. 78 wut 90 ons tra red 67 me ae 260 
Nov. 78 pe ae ow ras ae — wad “ai pom * 
Composition of the indexes : a = Food; 
? Territory before 1938. . rterly 


indexes : 12 towns. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 


(Base : 1929 = 100) 






















































































' United States France | -*eat Brita 
Country Colombia | Costa Rica | Denmark | Egypt | Estonia eee Nom Finland asdf. breast Greece 
Towns and ecalities | Bogoth |San José Now and Cairo |Tallinn| 32-51 | 51-174| 36¢ |45dep.| 24-509 | 44* 
Origine pre {HI 1937] 1986 | 1935 | J; 198%, | 1918 |1993-1925] 1923 | 1935 | 1980 | vir. i914 | 7OtL 
(a) Cost of living 
Spuponuse a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1929 * * 100 (00 100 100 100 | 100 * 100 100 
1930 * * | 96 | 98 89 97 97 92 100 96 87 
1931 * * 90 91 86 89 87 85 97 90 
1932 * * 90 87 80 80 78 84 91 88 106 
1932 * * 92 83 75 76 75 82 87 85 114 
1934 * * 96 84 74 79 79 80 83 86 116 
1935 * * 99 86 75 81 83 81 78 87 117 
1936 * 106 | 101 86 84 82 85 | 81 86 90 121 
1937 100 | 106 | 104 85 89 85 88 86 | 102 94 131 
1938 113 | 107 | 106 87 93° 83 86 88 117 95 130 
1938: Nov. | 114 | 107 * 87 92 * 86 * 120 95 130 
Dec. | 114 | 108 | 106 87 93 83 86 * . 95 130 
1939 : Jan 115 | 106 * 86 95 * 85 89 * 95 130 
Feb. | 120 | 107 . 86 95 * 85 * 122 129 
March; 126 107 106 85 94 82 85 ° 93 129 
April. | 130 | 108 * 86 94 * 85 88 * 93 129 
May | 121 | 108 . 85 94 * 85 * 123 93 129 
June | 119 | 109 | 106 85 94 82 85 * * 95 129 
July | 116 | 109 * 85 96 * 85- 88 * 95 128 
Aug. | 118 | 108 . 85 94 * 84 . _ 95 128 
Sept. | 118 | 107 | 110 87 96 _ 86 * * 101 129 
+e ae oitn ‘ sine 97 * 86 aes * 103 132 
Nov. _ _ * _ —_ ° _ ad _— _ —_— 
(b) Food 
a 
1929 . * 100 100 100 100 100 * 100 100 
1930 * * 92 94 82 95 86 100 94 87 
1931 * * 79 85 71 78 77 97 3 6 te 
1932 * * 76 79 64 65 80 89 82 108 
1933 * * 79 72 61 63 80 84 78 118 
1934 * . 85 80 60 71 78 79 79 120 
1935 . * 91 84 62 77 81 72 81 122 
1936 * 100 92 80 71 78 80 82 84 129 
1937 100 | 107 95 79 76 81 —3T_ | 99 90 141 
1938 112 |" 106 98 82 80 75 88 113 92 138 
1938: Nov. | 113 | 103 * 83 78 14 89 u7 90 138 
Dec. 113 104 98 82 79 15 89 ® 90 137 
1939 : Jan. 114 101 * 81 82 14 89 e 90 138 
Feb. | 121 | 101 * 80 83 73 89 119 88 137 
March} 130 103 98 80 81 73 88 e 88 137° 
April | 136 | 103 * 80 81 73 88 * 87 13a7_ | 
May | 127 | 103 * 78 80 73 87 119 87 136 
June | 122 | 105 98 78 81 73 87 * 90 136 
July 117 106 ° 79 83 73 88 od 89 134 
Aug. | 120 | 108 78 | 81 72 89 ~ 90 135 | 
Sept. | 119 | 102 | 102 81 82 75 92 . 97 136 
Oct. | — _ * _ 83 75 95 * 100 139 | 
S| =| a) so ete SS 






































Composition of the indexes: a = Food; 6b = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d = Rent; o= Mir 


.» Including heating and soap. * Bureau of Labor Statistics. - * National Industrial Conference Boerd- 
* Until 1936, 21 towns. * Until end of 1930: 106 towns, excluding clothing and rent. Fs 
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_ (Base : 1929 = 100) 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 































































































Country | Hungary} India ttt | tates | —2*"__| tretaina| taly nee 
ladies N.B.* 1.C.* |0.A.8."| B.J.* 
Terma’ |Bedapet| Sew [Aug | Sait |Seioon| 7 | 108 | 50 | 24 | 19 | Tokyo 
Original base vu. eae | Ot. eae]. g.m. | vi | vi. | vu. | vi. | vu. 
‘too, | 13 | iw | mie | toa | 1°25 |S | aid | avze | tos7 | sod | s01d 
a) Cost of living 
—— a-d a-d a-e | ae |a,de¢ a-e we a-e a-e a-e ac, @ 
1929 100 * 100 | 100 | 100 . too || 6100 . . 100 
| 1980 91 * 90 * 107 * 97 | 97 * . 86 
1931 86 . 17 * 93 . 91 87 . | 75 
1932 83 * 78 | 62% | 61 * 89 83 * 100 5 
1933 17 * % * 15 . 86 80 * 103 80 
1934 76 100 73 * 69 * 87 76 . 106 82 
1935 78 100 73 | 52° | 69 * 89 17 . 110 ry) 
1936 82 101 73 | 49 | 70 100 91 83 . 113 88 
1937 87 106 73 | 52 83 118 97 91 100 | 118 96 
1938 88 106 73 | 53 95 131 98 os | 110 | 186 | 110 
1938 : Nov. 87 106 ™ | 53 | 978 131 100 os | ma | 10 | 116 
Dee. 87 104 ™ | 53 * 134 * 99 | 1a | m9 | 117 
1939 : Jan. 86 108 72 | 53 * 136 : 99 | 174 | 199 | 116 
| Feb. 86 104 71 * oe* | 187 99 99 | 118 | 130 | 118 
March} 86 103 70 * * 138 * 99 | 116 | 130 | 117 
Apri 86 103 1 53 . 141 * 100 | 218 | 132 | 120 
y 86 103 73 * | om | 139 es | 102 | 279 | 138 | 122 
June.| 87 104 1% * * 139 * 102 | 1279 | 188 | 122 
July 86 105 ™ | 52 . me * 103 | w22 | — 122 
Aug. 87 108 75 * 96* jon 98 nm ae es eee 123 
Sept. 87 106 — | 53 * one rs an, | A hee 138 
Oct. pa =m — | 53 . oa * ib <i om 129 
Nov. saa 109 oo 1 ee ns on sl eS a on os 
(b) Food 
1929 100 * too | 100 | 100 . tee | 100 > ° 100 
1930 85 * 83 . 105 * 95 94 ° . 85 
1931 78 * 67 * 82 * 87 82 * | % 
1932 14 * 69 se’ | 68 . 83 78 * 100 78 
1933 65 * 65 * 62 * 78 73 * 103 79 
1934 62 100 63 * 54 * 80 70 * 110 81 
1935 66 103 64 41? | 57 * 83 72 * 120 84 
| 1936 70 107 63 38' | 60 100 87 17 « | 398 91 
| 1937 76 114 70 42 78 116 92 85 | 106 | 182 95 
| 1938 17 113 64 “4 97 128 rv 92 | 110 | 140 | 103 
| 1988: Nov. 76 114 66 45 103° 126 96 92 1i2 148 109 
Dec. 76 112 65 45 * 128 * 93 | 118 14a | 110 
| 1939 : Jan. rt 112 61 5 | * 128 . om | 114 | 14a | 110 
Feb. % 110 59 . 99° | 130 95 93 | 116 | 148 | 110 
March} 73 109 58 . * 132 * 93 | 116 | 148 | 108 
April % 110 60 “4 . 136 * 9 | 118 | 146 | 112 
May % 110 |. 6 * 100° | 183 93 95 | m2 | 148 | 116 
June 15 112 65 * * 131 * 96 | 19 | 148 | 194 
| July 1% 114 65 43 * pan . 96 | 198 — | 1% 
| Aug. 76 118 68 * we); — os | — | we | — | 186 
Sept. 76 uw | — “ * habe * — | me} .— = 
| Oct. _ —_ — 44 ® — * —_— —_ _ _ 
Nov. Save 19 | — mh ae ve on ols anf pat eel 
| . 









































Composition of the indexes : a = Food ; b = Heating and lighting ; ¢ = Clothing ; d = Rent ;¢ = Miscellaneous, 
° Average calculated 
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INDEX NUMBEBS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (oont.) 


(Base: 1929 = 100) 
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(a) Cost of living 
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Composition of the indexes: « = Food; 6 = Heating and lighting; ¢ = Clothing; ¢@ = 


* Including heating and lighting. °* Up to September 1933, excluding heating. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Facilities for the Use of Workers’ Leisure during 
Holidays. Studies and Reports, Series G (Housing and Welfare), No. 5. Geneva ; 
London, P.S. King, 1939. Distributed in the United States by the International 
Labour Office (Washington Branch). 96 pp. 2s. 6d. ; $0.75. 

This study, prepared in accordance with a decision taken by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office at its Eighty-sixth Session in February 
1939, is divided into three parts. The first consists of the international report 
submitted to the Governing Body’s Committee on Recreation at a meeting held 
in London in October 1938, which has been revised so as to take subsequent changes 
into account; the second part contains the text of the resolution adopted by the 
Committee ; and the third part reproduces the passages of the minutes of the 
Governing Body concerning the record of the London meeting. 


—— International Labour Conference, Twenty-fifth Session, Geneva, 1939. 
Record of Proceedings. Geneva, 1939. xxx + 670 pp. Paper 20s. ; $5. Cloth 25s. ; 
$6.25. 


International Management Congress. Seventh International Management Con- 
gress, Washington, 19.8. 7 volumes: Personnel. General Management Papers, 
162 pp. ; Production Papers, 189 pp. ; Distribution Papers, 152 pp. ; Administra- 
tion Papers, 144 pp.; Agriculture Papers, 158 pp. ; Home Management Papers, 
121 pp. ; Proceedings, 340 pp. Published for the Congress by the Waverly Press, 
Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. Available at the National Management Council of the 
U.S.A., 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

The first of these volumes is the one which will be of most interest to readers 
of the International Labour Review. It contains twenty-seven reports dealing 
with problems concerning the ‘‘ human factor ’’ in industry, and is divided into 
five parts : (I) Industrial Relations. Personnel Function and Collective Co-opera- 
tion; (Il) Wage Administration and Incentives; (II1) Training. Vocational 
Guidance and Applied Psychology ; (IV) Safety and Health ; (V) Unemployment 
and Social Security. It is interesting to note that this is the first time that the pro- 
blems included under the headings (1) and (V) have been considered at an Inter- 
national Management Congress. This is largely due to the fact that this seventh 
Congress was held in the United States. The agenda was drawn up under the 
influence of the trend of thought resulting from the New Deal. | Thus, labour 
relations, social security, and similar problems, were in the foreground of the 
discussions which are reproduced in the Proceedings. This volume contains, in 
addition to a general outline of the Congress and its organisation, the twenty 
addresses presented at the General Sessions, which were mostly concerned with 
problems of industrial relations and the broader social aspects of management. 
Even in the technical papers reproduced in the other volumes some attention is 
paid to the social aspects of the problems discussed. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Rhodesia-Nyasaland Royal Commission. HKeport. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1939. x + 283 pp., maps. 7s. 6d. 

The Commission was appointed in March 1938 to report on the possibility and 
desirability of closer co-operation or association between Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland. Its general conclusions emphasise the desira- 
bility of the closest possible co-operation between the three countries, but, while 
recording the opinion that their ultimate fusion into a single Territory is the object 
which should be kept in view, regard such a solution as not capable of immediate 
application. The report contains a chapter on Native labour problems. This 
chapter reviews the labour migrations between the three Territories and to the 
Union of South Africa, and examines the resulting problems and the lines of their 
solution. In this chapter the Commission appears to place primary emphasis on 
economic progress, as is suggested by the following passage : “ The principle... . 
that the three Territories should have the first call upon the labour supply within 
their combined area is necessary to any co-ordinated scheme for their joint develop- 
ment. Care must, however, be taken to ensure that it is not applied in such a way 
as to exert undue pressure upon Natives in seeking to secure a higher return for 
their labour and better general conditions of employment. Impartial treatment 
of this problem on equitable lines, in the interests of the economic progress of all 
three ‘lerritories, will go far to promote the harmonious co-operation of their 
Governments in other matters.” The chapter contains, however, certain recom- 
mendations for the improvement of Native labour conditions, by the development 
of labour departments, including a combined department for Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, the increase of transport facilities, the extension of the deferred 
pay system, the better organisation of recruiting, and the standardisation of 
workmen’s compensation, including compensation for industrial diseases. 


KENYA 

Employment of Juveniles Committee. Report. Nairobi, 1938. 40 pp. 1s. 

This Committee was appointed by the Government of Kenya in July 1938 to 
review the legislation relating to the employment of juveniles and to make re- 
commendations with particular reference to (a) minimum age, (b) penal sanctions, 
and (c) identification and control. Its report contains the following recommenda- 
tions : (1) that juveniles (i.e. young persons under sixteen years of age) should be 
allowed only to enter into verbal contracts of employment for a daily task or the 
performance of thirty days’ work ; (2) that the recruiting of juveniles by pro- 
fessional recruiters should be prohibited ; (3) that at least two additional labour 
inspectors should be appointed, and that the minimum age for industrial employ- 
ment should be fixed at fourteen years and for other employment at twelve years ; 
(4) that juveniles should not be liable to penal sanctions ; and (5) that a system 
of identification and control should be established. 

The recommendations of the Committee have been accepted by the Govern- 
ment. In some quarters, however, they have been criticised as inadequate. It may 
be noted, moreover, that the British Secretary of State for the Colonies has ordered 
an enquiry to be undertaken in all British dependencies concerning the question of 
minimum age (Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXUX, No. 1, 2 January 
1939, page 26). 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau. Slate Minimum Wage Laws and 
Orders. An Analysis. By Florence F. Smiru. Bulletin No. 167. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1939. v + 34 pp. 20 cents. 

This book contains tables analysing the minimum wage laws in force in the 
different States of the Union and the wage orders existing under these laws at the 
close of 1938. The tables relating to minimum wage laws show the States having 
such laws at the date under consideration (25 States, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico), the persons covered by the laws (usually women and minors or 
women and girls, with the exception of the Oklahoma Act, which applies to men, 
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women, and minors), the occupations or industries covered (broad groups of occu- 
pations, usually excluding domestic service and agriculture), the authorities 
empowered to administer the laws, the procedure prescribed for fixing wage rates, 
and the basis of the rates (cost of living or value of service rendered). The tables 
relating to wage orders show the occupations and persons covered, the actual 
rates, and the hours of work for which they are fixed. In all, 108 wage rates were 
in effect in 22 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. Of the rates 
fixed for women in manufacturing industries, 87 per cent. exceeded the 25 cent 
hourly minimum fixed in the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act for persons of 
both sexes employed in industries engaged in interstate commerce. According to 
the report, the wage rates in effect at the end of 1938 applied to approximately 
1,000,000 women. 


Federal Trade Commission. Report on Agricultural Income Inquiry. Part I. 
Principal Farm Products. xxxvui + 1,134 pp. Part II. Fruits, Vegetables and 
Grapes. xLtv + 906 pp. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1938. 

During the agricultural depression, Congress adopted a resolution directing the 
Federal Trade Commission to investigate and report on the extent of the decline 
in agricultural income in the United States in recent years. , 

The report has been published in two volumes containing most valuable inform- 
ation which throws light both on the problem and on the causes to which it may 
be attributed. The report examines the decline in agricultural income in comparison 
with changes in the incomes of the principal manufacturers and distributors, the 
shares of the consumers’ dollar going to farmers, manufacturers, and distributors, 
the question of the control of manufacture and distribution of the principal farm 
products, the extent and effect of co-operative marketing, the question of investments 
and profits of manufacturers and distributors, the channels of manufacture and 
distribution, ete. In the first volume, these problems are examined with regard 
to the principal farm products, such as cereals, milk and butter, meat, cotton, 
tobacco, and potatoes. The second volume deals with fruits, vegetables, and 


grapes. 


Joint Committee on the Investigation of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Report. v + 259 pp., diagrams, maps. Appendix A. Reports and Exhibits. m1 + 
323 pp. Appendix B. Report of Chief Engineer. v +- 529 pp., diagrams, tables. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1939. 

Under a public resolution of Congress, approved 4 April 1938, a special Joint 
Congressional Committee was created to make an investigation of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, in answer to public charges which had been made both in regard 
to its internal administration and in connection with its sale of electric power. 
The Committee’s report, which was recently submitted to Congress, includes a 
thorough and well documented analysis of the T.V.A., and is divided into four 
parts: (1) Purpose of the Tennessee Valley Authority ; (2) Administration of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority ; (3) Finances; and (4) The Tennessee Valley Authority 
Programme. Accompanying the main report are two supplementary volumes 
published as appendices—(a) Reports and Exhibits, (b) Report of Chief Engineer. 

In general the report serves to clear the T.V.A. of the charges which had been 
made against it, and concludes with the opinion that the Authority should be 
regarded as a settled and established institution and that its programme should be 
carried to completion. 


National Resources Committee. Urban Government. Vol. I of the Supplementary 
Report of the Urbanism Committee of the National Resources Committee. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Printing Office, 1939. v -+ 303 pp., tables, diagrams. 50 cents. 

On 9 August 1937 the National Resources Committee submitted to the President 
its report on Our Cities. Their Réle in the National Economy. In the course of pre- 
paring this report a large volume of basic data and information was collected which 
is to be made available to interested persons and organisations through the publica- 
tion of supplementary volumes. The first of these volumes has just appeared and 
includes five studies on different aspects of urban government and the growing 
problems of municipal government in the United States. The subjects covered by 
the studies are : (1) development of urban government ; (2) Federal relations to. 
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urban government ; (3) Federal reporting of urban information ; (4) associations 
of cities and municipal officials ; and (5) public safety. In Part TV mention is made 
of the valuable work being done by the International Labour Office in encouraging 
the exchange of information, ideas, and experiences, between functional groups in 
the various countries of the world. Reference is made to the Office as “ the standard 
world clearing-house of information on social questions which include many of the 
old and new problems confronting municipal governments ”’. 


Works Progress Administration. Division of Research. State Public Welfare 
Legislation. By Robert C. Lowe. Research Monograph XX. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1939. xv + 398 pp., tables. 

This monograph brings together for the first time, in a compact and easily 
accessible form, the public welfare legislation in the 48 American States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. The expression “ public welfare legislation ”’ 
covers all legislation relating to public assistance : general relief, old-age assistance, 
assistance to the blind, aid to dependent children in their own homes, and institu- 
tional provision for dependent and neglected children. The first half of the book 
consists of tabular analyses of the provisions of each class of laws. The second half 
is a systematic description, State by State, of the administrative organisation of 
public welfare. 


NEW YORK 
Insurance Department. Report on Examination of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Special Study of Industrial Insurance. New York, 1937. 124 pp., 
tables. 

Industrial life insurance is a business of immense importance in the United 
States, where tens of millions of the working population are insured under policies 
involving the collection of premiums at weekly or monthly intervals. The business 
is widely criticised on the grounds that the management expenses are too high, 
that excessive pressure is applied by agents in the sale of policies, and that a large 
number of lapses occur. In order to ascertain how far these criticisms are supported 
by facts, the Insurance Department of New York has made a very detailed inves- 
tigation of the industrial insurance practice of a single company which carries 
about 35 per cent. of the total business. The results of the investigation are given 
in this report, and are generally favourable, to this company at least. Indeed 
“the only major point of criticism that has been found is the matter of lapses in 
the early policy years. That is perhaps the price that must be paid for the rapid 
growth of the business.... As at present operated it grants insurance at a cost 
low enough to compare favourably with the cost under ‘ordinary’ insurance and is 
broad enough in scope to embrace a very considerable portion of the total popu- 
lation”. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Department of Labor and Industry. Bureau of Hours and Minimum Wages. 
Division of Research and Statistics. /eport to the Wage Board for Hotels and Other 
Lodging Establishments on Employment of Women and Minors in Lodging Estab- 
lishments in Pennsylvania. Harrisburg, 1938. 84 pp., typescript. 

This report is in four parts. The first contains statistical data relating to the 
lodging establishments studied and to employment ; the second deals with wage 
policies ; the third supplies data concerning earnings and hours of work ; and the 
fourth summarises the minimum wage Orders covering lodging employees in States 
other than Pennsylvania. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Association belge pour le progrés social. Le probléme de l'éducation profession- 
nelle. Contribution aux travaux du Congrés de l’Association internationale pour 
le progrés social, Li¢ége, 1-4 juin 1939. Liége, 1939. 90 pp. 

Report of the sessions of the Congress of the International Association for 
Social Progress held at Liége in June 1939, at which the Belgian Association for 
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Social Progress discussed vocational guidance, training, re-education, and supple- 
mentary training, on the basis of two notes presented by Mr. Fuss, of the Belgian 
Ministry of Labour, and a report presented by Mr. Jean VERCLEYEN, Chief Inspector 
of Technical Education. These notes and report, which are reproduced in the 
pamphlet, examine the problems from a general standpoint but with special 
reference to Belgian experience. The conclusions reached by the Association are 
set out in a final report. 


Baker, Helen. The Determination and Administration of Industrial Relations 
Policies. Princeton, Industrial Relations Section, Department of Economics and 
Social Institutions, Princeton University, 1939. 74 pp. 

American industry has been successful in the development of methods of 
organisation and policy determination in the fields of production, sales, and finance. 
Progress in the field of industrial relations has been slower. The author, Assistant 
Director of the Industrial Relations Section of Princeton University, is convinced 
that American methods in industrial relations should be brought to the same level 
of effectiveness attained in the other phases of business activity. She therefore 
presents in this study the experience of a selected group of companies in organising 
and directing the industrial relations aspects of their business. The introductory 
chapters deal with the formulation of industrial relations policies and with the 
development of their company-wide understanding. Subsequent chapters discuss 
the organisation of a Personnel Department, employment, training and wage 
administration, group relations and grievance procedures, and company plans for 
employee security. 


Barillet, Francis. La sécurité dans les laboratoires et les fabriques de produits 
chimiques minéraux. Part I : Généralités sur les gaz, les liquides et les solides. Preface 
by P. PascaL, Paris, 1939. 114 pp. 30 frs. 

The first part of a study on occupational risks in the chemical industry. It 
contains general observations on gases, vapours, liquids, solids, dusts, fumes, 
smokes, and different poisonous substances. 


Bernal, J.D. The Social Function of Science. London, Routledge, 1939. xv1 
+ 482 pp., charts. 

A comprehensive exposition of the effects of science on social life and of the 
equally important (though less generally discussed) effects of the social system on 
science. The author gives a painstaking survey of the present organisation of the 
very large amount of scientific research work being done in Great Britain. In a 
second part, entitled “ What Science Could Do”’’, he explains what science could 
accomplish in the service of man if research were properly organised and financed. 
Textiles for clothing might be superseded altogether, for instance ; houses might 
be warmed adequately by the heat of the human body; “the development of 
organic and tissue substitutes may serve to prolong life’ ; and “ the implications 
of compulsion and unpleasantness which have been attached to the idea of work 
in all past ages ’’ might be removed. The book contains some interesting sugges- 
tions on the international communication of scientific discoveries. 


Britnell, G. E. The Wheat Economy. Preface by H. A. Innis. Political Economy 
Series No. 4. Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press ; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press ; Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1939. xvi + 259 pp. 

This work, which is part of a comprehensive plan for a series of publications 
dealing with standards of living in Canada, now being carried out by the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs in co-operation with the Institute of Pacific 
Affairs, is concerned with Saskatchewan, a province which has specialised in wheat 
production. The author examines first the geographical background and the 
human background, the railways, the population, and the distributing structure. 
He considers next different types of farms and land tenure, wheat production and 
its relation to other crops, and the agricultural income and expenditure of the 
province. He concludes with a study of the provincial and municipal institutions 
providing various facilities for farmers, and two chapters dealing respectively with 
standards of living and rehabilitation. 
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Catlin, George. Anglo-Saxony and its Tradition. New York, Macmillan, 1939. 
xIv + 344 pp. $3. 


Chevalier, Jean. La technique de lorganisation des entreprises. Vol. 1. Le gou- 
vernement de Uentreprise. xxiv + 197 pp. Bound 56.45 frs. ; paper cover 39.20 frs. 
Vol. II. L’organisation du travail. vu + 233 pp. Bound 58.75 frs. ; paper cover 
41.50 frs. Third edition, revised and brought up to date. Paris, Dunod, 1937. 

These two volumes constitute the third edition of a work first published in 
1928 in one volume and under the same title. In the present edition the work 
includes new matter relating to scientific management and, by a better arrangement 
of the material, it has been brought into line with current ideas on the subjects with 
which it deals. As the author points out in the preface, the work is chiefly practical : 
“Its essential object is to deduce from past experience the principles which it is 
necessary to apply in order to ensure the productivity of collective work.’’ But 
Mr. Chevalier is not one of those who believe that “ practical’? and “ humane ” 
are contradictory terms, and he shows clearly that in addition to the administrative, 
technical, financial and economic problems connected with the organisation of 
an undertaking, which he treats at some length, there is also an important social 
problem, which is not only that of wages, but also that of the relations between 
capital and labour within the undertaking. For this reason the chapters on the 
study of workers at work and the organisation of personnel are particularly com- 
prehensive. They occupy the greater part of the second volume and deal with such 
questions as physiological conditions of work, the analysis of work, the training of 
personnel, the remuneration of staff, the theory of wages, etc. 





Clark, Florence E. Vhe Printing Trades and their Workers. Second edition. 
Prepared for the National Vocational Guidance Association, Occupational Research 
Section. Scranton, International Textbook Co., 1939. xni +4 154 pp., illustr. 

A thoroughly revised edition of a useful and readable survey of occupations 
in the printing trades, the conditions of apprenticeship, and vocational training 
for the industry. 


Fay, C. R. Co-operation at Home and Abroad. <A Description and Analysis. 
Vol. I. Pre-War. With Supplement on The Progress of Co-operation in the United 
Kingdom, 1908-1918. Fourth edition. 1986. xvi + 447 pp. Vol. IL. 1908-1938. 
x + 540 pp. 1939. London, P. S. King. 

Co-operative organisations are, as a rule, the outcome of efforts made by people 
in a weak economic position to raise their standard of life by means of collective 
action. The structure and the activities of these organisations are therefore 
determined by the social surroundings in which they grow up and by the economic 
needs of the co-operators more than by theory and ideology. Hence the great 
value to the social scientist of studies of the practical aspects of the co-operative 
movement. The work under review is one of the most comprehensive studies of 
this kind. The first volume was published in 1908, and new editions with alter- 
ations and additions appeared in 1920 and 1925 (Cf. International Labour Keview, 
Vol. XIII, No. 1, January 1926). It contains a description and an analysis of pre- 
war co-operation in Great Britain and in certain other countries in western Europe. 
Radical economic and social changes have taken place in the world in recent years 
which have profoundly altered the position of co-operation. The movement itself 
has greatly developed and now plays an important rdle even in a number of coun- 
tries where it was practically non-existent before the war. It has met with new 
problems which greatly affect its present position and its future prospects, such 
as those arising out of its relations with the State and the relations between agri- 
cultural and consumers’ co-operation. These developments are illustrated and 
analysed in the second volume of Dr. Fay’s book. Although no attempt has been 
made to give a complete picture of the co-operative movement throughout the 
world, the various aspects of the movement are described, the most important 
problems that it has to face are analysed, and striking illustrations of the solutions 
adopted are given. 

Fei, Hsiao-Tung. Peasant Life in China. A Field Study of Country Life in the 
Yangtze Valley. Preface by Professor Bronislaw MALiNowsk!. London, Routledge, 
1939. xxvi + 300 pp., illustr. 
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An account of the system of consumption, production, distribution, and 
exchange, of wealth among Chinese peasants as observed in a representative 
eastern Chinese village. One of the main features of the book is the author’s study 
of the transformation of the country’s traditional culture under foreign influence. 
He describes in detail the social organisation of the village, in which the chia, an 
expanded family whose members possess common property, keep a common 
budget, and co-operate for a living through division of labour, forms the basic 
social group. By combining a number of chia for various purposes, larger social 
groups are formed in the village. Among other topics dealt with in subsequent 
chapters are prosperity and inheritance, agriculture, land tenure, marketing, 
finance, and agrarian problems. There is an important chapter on the silk industry 
and the effects of the introduction of the factory system on the life of the people. 
In the last chapter, the author reaches the conclusion that land reform consisting 
merely in reduction of rent and equalisation of ownership does not promise a final 
solution of China’s agrarian problems, and that the remedy for poverty lies not so 
much in reducing the peasants’ expenditure as in increasing their income ; indus- 
trial recovery, he points out, is therefore essential. 


Gelderen, J. van. The Recent Development of Economic Foreign Policy in the 
Netherlands East Indies. Publications of the Graduate Institute of International 
Studies, Geneva, No. 20. London, New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green and Co., 
1939. Ss. 90 pp. 


Giipfert, Hugo. Organisationsfragen der Alters- und Hinterlassenen- Versi- 
cherung auf kantonaler Grundlage. Inaugural-Dissertation der hohen juristischen 
Fakullat der Universitat Bern. Bern, Wattwil, 1938. vir + 174 pp., tables. 


Jenks, C. Wilfred. The Authority in English Courts of Decisions of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Reprinted from The British Year Book of Inter- 
national Law, 1939. London, Edinburgh, New York, Toronto, Melbourne, Cape- 
town, Bombay. 386 pp. 

Mr. Jenks examines the extent to which in different cases an English Court is 
bound by a decision of the Permanent Court of International Justice. The inter- 
pretation by the Permanent Court of points of municipal law do not constitute, he 
says, a decision binding on a national court. But the case is different where the 
decision of the Permanent Court relates to a question of public international law. 
In particular, the obligations assumed by the Crown in virtue of a treaty are 
necessarily binding on English courts. It follows therefore that the decisions of the 
Permanent Court involving an interpretation of treaties binding on Great Britain 
should have direct authority in English courts. This conteniion is of interest in 
view of the fact that the Permanent Court of International Justice has jurisdiction 
to interpret international labour Conventions. 


Kelsall, B. Keith. Wage Regulation under the Statute of Artificers. London, 
Methuen, 1938. xu + 132 pp. 

The object of the Elizabethan statute known as the “ Statute of Artificers ” 
was to “ banish idleness, advance husbandry and yield unto the hired person both 
in the time of scarcity and in the time of plenty a convenient proportion of wages ”’, 
by providing machinery for fixing maximum wage rates in certain enumerated 
occupations, forcing workers to accept employment in those occupations, and 
reducing possibilities of “labour turnover”. This book provides an interesting 
study of the subsequent application of the wage-regulation provisions of the Act 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, based in the main on local records. 


Kingsbury, John A. Health Security for the Nation. New York, League for 
Industrial Democracy, 1938. 39 pp. 15 cents. 

Dr. Kingsbury, who has for many years been a student of the problem of provi- 
ding adequate medical care for the mass of the American public, describes in this 
pamphlet the main features of the present vigorous movement for some form of 
health insurance in the United States: the favourable attitude of the Federal 
Government, and the conflicting tendencies within the medical profession. Without 
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advocating any definite plan, he sets out seriatim the different practical problems 
involved in the establishment of health insurance, and indicates their possible 
solutions. A useful selected bibliography is appended. 


Kogiannes, Anastasios. He Ennoia tes Sumbaseos Ergasias kai he Asphalisis 
tou epangelmatikou Kindunou. Salonika, 1939. 334 pp. 

This study of insurance against occupational risks fills a gap, since no important 
work on the subject has been published in Greece hitherto, either from the legal 
or from the medical point of view, and there has been no comparative study of 
court decisions (which have often been inconsistent), with the object of providing 
u systematic interpretation of the Acts of 1901, 1914, and 1934, relating to social 
insurance. In the present volume, the author endeavours to make a strictly objec- 
tive and detailed study of the subject, based on many sources, comparing Greek 
legislation and practice with those of other countries. He gives a list of all the 
relevant cases brought before the Greek courts since 1885. The work, which includes 
a summary, a subject index, and numerous references, will comprise two further 
volumes dealing respectively with accidents considered from the medico-legal 
standpoint, and occupational diseases. 


La Volpe, Giulio. Ricerche di dinamica economica corporativa. Impostazione e 
problemi. Collana Ca’ Foscari. Facolta di Economia e Commercio, Venezia. Padua, 
Cedam, 1938. 144 pp. 12 lire. 


Lewis, W. Arthur. Labour in the West Indies. The Birth of a Workers’ Move- 
ment. Preface by A. Creecu Jones, M.P. London, Victor Gollancz and the Fabian 
Society, 1939. 44 pp. 

This pamphlet, written by a West Indian of African descent, is a valuable guide 
to the intricacies of recent events in the West Indies. Under the pressure of poverty 
and awakened social consciousness, the territories are demanding a more modern 
treatment for their economic, social and political problems. Mr. Lewis explains the 
claims of the workers with moderation and clarity. The chief sections of the pam- 
phlet examine existing social conditions, the growth of the labour movement, 
and a programme of future policy. Information is given, which is not readily 
available elsewhere, on the development of trade unions in the British West Indies. 
Mr. Lewis considers that, although the British Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has announced his desire to foster trade unionism and collective bargaining and 
has appointed labour advisers to this end, the colonial administrations “ have not 
yet rid themselves of the notion that trade unionism is treasonable”’, that the 
employers in general “ detest the unions *’, and that, as regards the labour advisers, 
“ whether because of their own lack of interest, or the obstinacy of the employers, 
the general rule is that they are never successful unless the union is already sufti- 
ciently powerful to be able to threaten the employers with strike action’’. The 
programme outlined for the future covers economic, social and political develop- 
ment. As regards economics, Mr. Lewis asks for increased assistance from Great 
Britain in the sale of West Indian products, and advocates a trade agreement with 
the United States of America and the development of local industries. The social 
policy aiming at a redistribution of income is to be obtained by (1) collective 
bargaining and minimum wage machinery, (2) industrial legislation, (3) an increase 
in direct taxation, and (4) peasant settlement. The political policy, without which 
the success of social policy is held to be impossible, includes wide extension of the 
franchise, control of Government policy by the elected members of the legislatures, 
and measures of federation between the colonies. The pamphlet may be said to be 
summed up by Mr. Creech Jones in the following passage in the preface : “ In spite 
of Commissions and a few excellent books, the deterioration in social conditions has 
not been arrested. The workers in the West Indies want not only proper protection 
in employment, a sound labour code, and free trade unionism, not only a colonial 
service which will implement and operate the instructions of Downing Street, but 
also drastic constitutional and political reform and imaginative economic planning 
and execution.” 


Mack, Mary G. Medical and Legal Aspects of Tuberculosis as an Occupationa 
Disease and as an Accidental Injury. Social Research Series, No. 6. New York, 
National Tuberculosis Association, 1938. 188 pp. 
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Contains a digest of medical opinion on the status of tuberculosis as an occu- 
pational disease and as an accidental injury in the United States, with a summary 
of the relevant legislation in the different States and decisions showing the current 
practice of the courts and of compensation commissions. 


Meland, Bernard E. The Church and Adult Education. New York, American 
Association for Adult Education, 1939. vir + 114 pp. $1. 


Miiller, Willy. Das soziale Leben im neuen Deutschland unter besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der Deutschen Arbeitsfront. Berlin, E. S. Mittler, 1938. x11 + 197 pp., 
diagrams. 

Describes the history and activities of the German Labour Front during the 
first four years of its existence. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Developments in Company Vacation 
Plans. Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 13. New York, 1939. 23 pp. 

In February and March 1939, 210 companies in the United States supplied 
the National Industrial Conference Board with information on their holiday plans 
for wage-earning employees. This pamphlet gives a summary of that information. 
It shows the proportion of workers in 114 companies who were granted holidays 
with pay in 1938. Other data included concern the types of holiday plans (* shut- 
down” and * staggered ** vacation plans), eligibility requirements, the length of 
holidays, the computation of holiday pay, and the time of payment. 


Health Insurance Plans. B. Group Health Insurance Plans. Studies 
in Personnel Policy, No. 10. New York, 1939. 31 pp. 

Study based on the analysis of a large sample of private plans operated by 
insurance companies in 144 undertakings and covering 450,000 workers. The 
typical plan provides for a weekly cash benefit payable during sickness for a 
maximum of 13 weeks, after a 7-day waiting period ; there is no medical benefit. 
Employer and staff share the cost of the premium, the rate of which is adjusted 
annually according to the experience of the undertaking. The employer is respon- 
sible for the collection of premiums, and the insurance company for the payment 
of claims. The provisions of half a dozen plans are given in detail, and those of 
the remainder are summarised in tabular form. 


Race Relations and the Race Problem. A Definition and cn Analysis. Edgar T. 
Tuompson, Editor. Durham (North Carolina), Duke University Press, 1939. 
XV + 3838 pp. $3.50. 

The keynote of this volume, which contains chapters by ten contributors 
on race relations and the race problem with special reference to the southern 
States of the United States of America, is the statement by Dr. Robert E. Park 
that “race relations. . . . are not so much the relations that exist between 
individuals of different races as between individuals conscious of these differences 
“em One speaks of race relations when there is a race problem. . . .”. The 
real nature of race problems is described by Professor Charles S. Johnson, in an 
admirable chapter on “ Race Relations and Social Change”, in the following 
terms : “ Those race problems which are the structure of present-day race relations 
are an incident of world economics, and the race relations a code of behaviour 
developing out of the contact and conflict of economic interests of the groups 
identified as racially different. All the psychological phenomena of group tensions, 
taboos and fears, direct and indirect aggression urges, jealousies and hostilities, 
are incidental to this basic fact”. And Professor Johnson concludes that in the 
United States there will in the long run “ be less emphasis on the significance 
of race difference than upon the solidarity of class interests’’. 

While Professor Johnson’s chapter is of most interest to readers of this Review, 
there is much material useful to students of race relations in the other chapters, 
though they are of unequal value. The subjects dealt with include the nature 
of race relations, the trend of the racial balance of births and deaths, racial compe- 
tition and conflicts, the plantation as the physical basis of traditional race relations, 
American castes, and race mixture. 








